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REPORT OF THE ADMINISTRATOR OF THE SURPLUS 
MARKETING ADMINISTRATION, 1941 


Unirep States DeparTMENT or AGRICULTURE, 
SurpLus Marketing ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., October 31, 1941. 


Hon. Cuaupe R. Wickarp, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Dear Mr. Srcrerary: I herewith present a report on the activi- 
ties of the Surplus Marketing Administration for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1941. This was the first year of operations by this 
Administration under the provisions of Reorganization Plan No. III 
effective June 30, 1940. Mr. Milo Perkins served as Administrator 
during the entire fiscal year. 


Sincerely, 
Roy F. Henprickson, Administrator. 
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AGRICULTURAL MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION PROGRAMS TODAY 


Conditions growing out of the war have given added emphasis 
to the twin problem of seeing that the Nation’s farmers have ade- 
quate markets for their full production and that all of this country’s 
people are supplied with enough of the right kinds of foods needed 
for good health. 

Good farm income and good nutrition go hand in hand. The 
national defense program has increased employment. Many fam- 
ilies have had their incomes improved and more money is being spent 
for food. To the extent that this has taken place, farmers have 
benefited directly. However, not all families have or will share in 
the economic advances resulting from the defense effort. In fact, 
the problems of many people are likely to become more acute as the 
defense program progresses. 


WHAT THE PROGRAMS DO 


As long as millions of Americans have low incomes and inadequate 
buying power, it is in the public interest to see that their limited 
food supplies continue to be supplemented. From the standpoint of 
the Nation, it means a healthier and stronger citizenry. From the 
standpoint of farmers, it means keeping open a wider market and 
improving the income from the total supply of food produced by 
them. 

Through such activities as the Food Stamp Program and the di- 
rect purchase, school lunch, and other distribution programs, the 
Department of Agriculture, through the Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration, is maintaining broader markets for agricultural products, 
and at the same time these programs make it possible for millions 
of consumers to get the food they need. Thus, farmers are aided 
in getting a fair return on their full production and needy consumers 
are able to obtain more food necessary for an adequate diet. This. 
is a real contribution toward strengthening the economic and health 
defenses of the Nation. 

FOOD FOR ALL 


The Department’s Food-for-Defense Program, announced by the 
Secretary of Agriculture on April 3, 1941, gave new significance to 
the Surplus Marketing Administration’s programs and machinery 
that had been developed for dealing with agricultural marketing and 
distribution problems. This program focused the country’s atten- 
tion on the need for increased production of food and gave farmers 
assurances and the incentive to expand their output. 

More food was needed in this country to meet the greater demand 
resulting from increased consumer buying power and the expanding 
military forces. Large supplies were needed for shipment abroad 
under the terms of the Lend-Lease Act which had been enacted about 
a month before the Food-for-Defense Program was announced. Re- 
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quirements for Red Cross shipment to war-torn areas had to be 
taken into account. Also there was the continuing need for more 
food by families and others dependent on public aid. 


THE DEFENSE ASSIGNMENT 


The job assigned to the Surplus Marketing Administration was 
that of utilizing and adapting its purchase and distribution mecha- 
nisms to the broader task growing out of the defense emergency. 
This new job called for purchasing foodstuffs for lend-lease ship- 
ment to countries fighting for democracy’s cause, and supporting 
market prices so that farmers could see their way clear to increase 
their production of the commodities that were required in greater 
abundance for domestic and export uses. Existing programs of the 
Surplus Marketing Adminstration had to be geared in with this 
defense assignment. 

At the very outset it was apparent that the program of buying 
for lend-lease shipment and to support farm prices could not be 
conducted in a cut and dried manner. Lend-lease funds could not 
be made available until after the goods required had been turned 
over for export. Before this could be done, however, specific requisi- 
tions had to be received, the purchases made, the commodities shipped 
to the docks, and the entire transaction audited. Limitations on 
ocean shipping and shipping space aggravated the problem. At 
the beginning it was practically impossible to know in advance the 
exact kinds of foodstuffs that were needed for shipment abroad, 
the time they were required, and the amounts of each. 


QUICK ACTION NECESSARY 


Flexibility in the buying program was necessary so that sup- 
plies could be available when and where they were needed, and so 
that American farmers could benefit to the utmost from the purchase 
operation. Time was an important factor. Farmers were complet- 
ing their spring plans for production. Even a short delay during 
this spring planting and breeding season would mean the loss of 
a full production year. The buying machinery had to be put into 
gear immediately, or else farmers stood to lose. This was especially 
true for dairy and poultry farmers because it. was at the time of 
the year when egg and milk production was at the highest level. 

Arrangements for financing initial purchases were made so that 
the buying program could start immediately. The facilities ‘for 
this also were in the Department of Agriculture. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation made available $90,000,000 to be repaid from 
lend-lease funds collected in payment for commodities turned over 
for export. With these funds, it was possible to begin buying in 
anticipation of export needs. 


FARMERS BENEFIT 


Large scale purchases of foodstuffs were made at the very begin- 
ning even though actual requisitions under the lend-lease authority 
had not yet been issued. Had this not been done, dairy products 
and eggs, for instance, would have moved out of the farmers’ hands 
and into storage at the usual seasonally low price levels. The bene- 
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fits from a market strengthened by later purchases would have gone 
to handlers and speculators. The effect of early buying of foodstuffs 
was reflected in the prices farmers received. At the time of the 
year when they could take positive action to expand their production, 
farmers were given the incentive to move forward. The advances 
in prices resulting from the buying operations went to the producers 
and not to the speculators. This added materially to total farm 
income. 

_ After the buying program got started, it was possible to meet 
immediate requests for many of the foodstuffs needed for export 
from stocks which had been acquired. Buying was heaviest in those 
-commodities expected to be exported. Concentrated foods such as 
pork, evaporated milk, cheese, eggs, and other products high in 
nutritive values were the main items. Carrying out the purchasing 
operations was facilitated by the British Government’s food mission 
which had been sent to this country as soon as the machinery for 
making lend-lease purchases had been established. By collaborating 
with the British representatives, it has been possible to anticipate 
food needs for shipment abroad and to plan and make the purchases 
in a more certain manner. 


USES FOR COMMODITIES BOUGHT 


In addition to being available for lend-lease use, commodities 
bought can be used for domestic distribution to families receiving 
public aid and for school lunches, to meet requirements of the Red 
Cross for shipment to war refugee areas, or for reserves. The fact 
that all these outlets exist makes it possible to operate the purchase 
program more boldly in safeguarding the national interest. For 
example, if some commodity bought with the expectation of being 
exported is not to be shipped, it can be used for the school lunch 
program. There are some 9,000,000 children in this country who 
are eligible for school lunches, and who could eat much more of 
the farm products bought. Only half of them are being reached 
now with only half the food they could use. 

The various ways that are available for moving the supplies of 
foodstuffs bought provide the kind of flexibility that is essential in 
safeguarding not only the interests of the farmer and the consumer, 
but the national interest as well. In the first place, the purchase 
program can be operated so as to reflect to farmers all possible bene- 
- fits. Secondly, the commodities bought can be directed and used 
so as to bring about the greatest improvement in nutrition and 
health defense—not only for this country’s friends abroad, but also 
for the millions at home who need a better diet. 


BUYING POWER AND FOOD 


Higher payrolls, with men back at work, are one of the most 
important factors in the present favorable situation for improve- 
ment in farm income for many crops—particularly the nonbasic 
crops. Many families are now able to afford eggs and milk and 
meats which they could not afford before. This increased domestic 
demand is undoubtedly the most important single factor responsible 
for improved farm income. It is more important than the lend- 
lease purchases that have been made up to now. 
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When people stop living on $60 or $70 a month and. get $125 a 
month on which to take care of their families, a sizable part of 
the increase goes for food. Millions of people are now getting 
that one good meal a day that a short while ago they could afford 
only once a week. At the same time, there are millions of others 
who still are in the low-income category and these people cannot 
afford to buy the kinds and quantities of food they need. Here is 
where the direct. distribution, school lunch, low-cost milk, and Food 
Stamp programs continue to function—making food available to 
those who need it most and at the same time keeping open for 
farmers a wider outlet for their products. 


FARM INCOME AND NUTRITION 


The defense effort has shocked the Nation into recognizing the 
need for better nutrition for all its citizens. People can be educated 
to the use and value of foods, but that is only part of the nutrition 
problem. Information on how to use foods is of little value to people 
who do not have buying power necessary to get more and better 
food into their market baskets. This country can produce abun- 
dantly of the foodstuffs needed to build and maintain the health 
and strength of all its people. The problem is in getting that 
abundance distributed and reaching those who are without adequate 


TABLe 1.—Summary of expenditures, direct purchase, distribution, export, 
and diversion programs, by commodities, fiscal year 1941 * 


a a ee ee Ps eh ee Ht ee es 














Commodity Expenditure Commodity Expenditure 
Cotton and cotton products_________ 54, 722, 342 || Fruits—Continued. 
Wheat and wheat products_________ 21, 674, 630 Other irits: 3s > 3, 395, 000 
Corn and corn products___-_._______ 689, 601 —_—______— 
Bork productss eo °° eh ee ee 31, 967, 250 DOtat ruits “3s 5 eee eee 34, 859, 742 
Oat products eae it is See ee 1, 338, 146 || Vegetables: 
RieCan ke tees ete fn EP ey 528, 006 Beans dry... ot... 6, 813, 480 
5 DEAL ae A es AM AD Bie natnaey by teed 15, 110, 210 Beans, green________ 16, 124 
Peanuts and peanut butter__________ 8, 893, 676 Beeta 567 Rab bre 105, 567 
Dairy products: Cabbage 225 stad ee 607, 291 
Bitte re a) sae ae 12, 241, 695 @arretss 26 Oe 167, 065 
Pingid milk soas 3, 066, 963 Celetyin: 25. kt 31, 145 
Oheese: ss. Gs wees 31,771 Gornsiresh. 2 2% 17, 662 
Dry skim milk______ 30. 637 Onigns 3221 3 ere 169, 573 
Evaporated milk____ 725, 870 PCRS Aled ae Sauce 46, 833 
———_____—. Potatoes, Irish______ 11, 087, 478 
otal. = fa Eee ee 16, 096, 936 Potatoes, sweet ____ 22, 500 
Fruits: OMA CONS ose eo 2, 680, 169 
Appleges wir) 2 as 8, 047, 665 Vegetable Shorten- 
A DriCOiS ek 2s) Joos 178, 057 Ing Sec e aeel 75, 000 
Citrus fruits: Vegetable Soup, de- 
Grapefruit, fresh, i vey rated 559, 874 
canned and Vegetables, other 2__ 2, 996, 000 
JUlCehe trees ek 4, 427, 501 
Oranges_..* 2 2, 903, 350 Total vegetables__.__...... 25, 395,761 
Oranges and Pork and beans, canned_________ 2, 049, 839 
grapefruit 2?____ 5,416,000 POCAng EL ee PP Pre Leone Stee Me 121, 222 
IDatest secre sal 75, 625 Wialnitts. CAR ee ees tat kore 768, 791 
Loganberries________ 3, 580 RSOTICGS Se eee, ern 49, 807 
Peaches 2e 4 ae 2, 407, 417 (2G) 12 GAGES gee Sete ee 163, 145 
Pogo tes ge ae 1, 728, 054 LBL.) Seaside LA ene Pe eee 49, 995 
Prunes, fresh__.-...- 179, 502 LUTKGYS Sip oeree sO cia 6, 120 
Prunes, dried______- 2, 876, 683 ; Undistributed encumbrances 3__ 745, 597 
RAISING ge Seta sn 1, 117, 308 ee ae ee 
Prunes and raisins 2_ 2, 104, 000 Motal arr uh Ass oe 215, 230, 816 


1 Includes food and cotton stamp programs, direct purchase and distribution, export encouragement 
and diversion to byproducts and new uses. , 

2 - eiehoad estimates for the individual commodities used under the food stamp program not available 
at this time. 

’ The distribution of additional encumbrances of $745,597 in connection with the food stamp program 
cannot be estimated at this time. Figures reported are subject to revision when all obligations incurred 
have been liquidated. 
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purchasing power, as well as those who have the means with which 
to obtain the foods they need. Agriculture has a real stake in the 
answer to this problem since good farm income and good nutrition 
are closely related. 

The various methods that have been developed for getting food 
from the farms into the hands of those who lack adequate incomes 
and need to improve their diets are meeting real needs now. They 
offer the opportunity for making fuller use of this country’s food 
production resources in building national strength. After the war 
is over, the distribution programs will be even more vitally important 
in cushioning the shock of adjustment from wartime to peacetime 


economy. 
THE JOB AHEAD 


Need should be met where need exists and the distribution pro- 
grams should move forward steadily in that direction. While em- 
ployment is heavy and the buying power of more people is up, this 
machinery can be kept intact and operating at low cost. It is a 
form of insurance for the future, ready to be used on an expanded 
basis if necessary as a safeguard against the dangers of threatened 
reductions in employment, income, and farm prices. 

No one program can be relied on as a cure-all for agricultural 
marketing and distribution problems. The fact that a certain type 
of program works effectively in improving marketing conditions for 
one product does not mean that it will do the same for another. 
Different commodities and varying circumstances necessitate the 
existence or development of a variety of measures to be used either 
separately or in combination in meeting the particular problem that 
has arisen. The diversified machinery available in the Surplus 
Marketing Administration provides flexibility and makes it possible 
for farmers to obtain more effective assistance in dealing with 
difficult marketing and distribution problems. 


FARMERS AND CONSUMERS BENEFIT 


In addition to the various purchase and distribution activities, 
the Surplus Marketing Administration operates programs designed 
to divert agricultural surpluses to byproduct uses, to encourage new 
uses and new markets for farm products, and to aid exports of 
certain agricultural commodities. Through marketing agreement 
programs farmers are being aided in establishing more orderly 
selling conditions for many of the commodities they produce. 


TABLE 2.—Summary of expenditures, direct purchase, distribution, export, and 
diversion programs, of types of activity, fiscal year 1941 











Type of program Expenditure 

Bbod Stamp! Prozrants seine sgm ly eee AD Pes 8 ye Oy Te 2 8 83, 565, 597 
Cotton Stamp Program |---------------------------------------------------------------- 2, 287, 382 
Direct purchase su GlstriDULON, -- see sa nee ew i oe ee 84, 423, 195 
EROOr Sncoutapement 23 ee se oe ee een ee oe be Ro 12, 359, 723 
Diversion to byproducts and new Uses2 24>. -2bei ok 81. h e Beee see 15, 894, 919 
Supplementary Cotton Stamp Program)___._.2.-1-+_--.-2.--2-+2 sue 2-5 see 8 1 16, 700, 000 

RNs ee ee eR ae ee ee = os ee ge Re he eee 215, 230, 816 


1 Preliminary estimate. Program will not be completed until Mar. 31, 1942. 
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The marketing adjustments that these diversified programs facili- 
tate serve the interests of consumers as well as those of farmers. 
All of these measures are closely interrelated and their operation 1s 
aimed at the common goal of achieving greater efficiency in agri- 
cultural marketing and a wider distribution of the products produced 


by the Nation’s farmers. 
THE MARKETING-AGREEMENT PROGRAMS 


Industry-wide efforts to improve marketing conditions for leading 
agricultural commodities produced in different parts of the country 
continued to be supported by the operation of marketing-agreement 
programs during the 1941 fiscal year. These programs are provided 
for in marketing agreements and orders issued by the Secretary of 
Agriculture under the terms of the Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ment Act of 1987. 

A total of 49 marketing-agreement programs were in effect during 
the fiscal year. ‘These programs provided for the regulation of the 
handlers of a wide range of agricultural products, including milk, 
different fruits and vegetables, and specialty crops such as walnuts 
and hops. The commodities covered by these programs, with one 
exception, were produced by nearly 350,000 producers in various 
sections of the country and had a. farm value approaching 
$500,000,000. 

In general, there are two types of marketing-agreement programs. 
The programs for milk provide for the establishment of minimum 
prices to be paid producers by handlers in a marketing area, and 
prescribe the method through which handlers make their payments 
to producers. The programs for such commodities as fruits and 
vegetables provide for the regulation of shipments out of the produc- 
ing areas on the basis of the volume shipped during any specified 
Per re time, or by limiting the grades or sizes of the commodity 
shipped. 

a DAIRY MARKETING-AGREEMENT PROGRAMS 


There were 30 marketing-agreement programs in effect for the 
dairy industry during the 1941 fiscal year. Of these, 28 regulated 
the handling of fluid milk—20 of the programs through orders, 7 
through earlier licenses, and 1 through a marketing agreement. The 
other 2 programs were in effect through a marketing agreement for 
the dry skim milk and a marketing agreement and license for the 
evaporated milk industries, respectively. 


SCOPE OF OPERATIONS 


Approximately 129,000 dairy farmers were directly affected by 
the regulation of fluid-milk markets. These producers marketed over 
12,000,000,000 pounds of milk valued at nearly $233,000,000. Over 
123,000 dairy farmers were affected by the marketing agreement pro- 
gram for the evaporated-milk industry. These dairymen marketed 
more than 5,700,000,000 pounds of milk with a farm value of approxl- 
mately $87 ,000,000. The marketing-agreement program for the dry 
skim milk industry was terminated in May 1941, but during the 
previous 11 months the program covered approximately 253,000,000 
pounds of skim milk powder valued at the factories at $16,000,000, 
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TaBLe 3.—Hstimated number of producers, estimated volume of milk, and esti- 
mated returns to producers in various fluid milk markets under marketing- 
agreement programs, fiscal year 1941 





Number of Annual Returns to 
Market producers volume producers 








————$— eee 
——_——<—<—$ 


1,000 pounds Dollars 


Datiice Cresk- svtiich cet ee. eee ee ee ee 292 26, 376 529, 636 
Bost oss Soe ene a a ee eet EO er Sy a 15, 499 1, 201, 700 24, 130, 129 
heigl NL eed A RS SS 5a a) ER CS 17, 646 2, 217, 280 39, 644, 959 
Chacinnaty Ohio serra! Pee hee 4, 816 227, 235 5, 208, 218 
Den yertColo la kee gs Stem De ee nn 2 1, 470 7 139, 641 234, 987 
Digbudne, lows gti: To ae ees: 290 28, 075 470, 542 
Deiuith-Superiom mviiniie Wis.tls ety Sie a. oem ee | 1, 494 5 18, 213 351, 271 
Hale Rivera acs aces AVS! S87 AAI WEL te fie) htt 325 40, 967 1, 215, 904 
PODhUW Sy Nes diene ere ere Re A Le 854 44, 259 860, 509 
RaHacOe Nich Meepr i. seul Ue eey, Pare tl tsT AA 434 37, 318 724, 716 
SRSHS CRP VAIO UL Seat yet) oo eee ek, TOS TT fs Ne 1, 348 127, 730 2, 544, 388 
Ea: Porte Gounty, tid.2)i22.. 2 58 SSI ae Tees CRE Ge eee, Ob 279 17, 477 338, 002 
Tegvenwor ee mancin: Serbs Serene tae nO Nad INE Ls 92 70, 191 150, 863 
Topnis walters Hevea far Pe ttt ee eee te a ey 8 hk 1, 537 143, 368 3, 171, 304 
Boveells Wawrence. Wass? tin be pee tees pg Yn le 878 76, 317 2,197,175 
INewmuOnicans, dlua.? efi "0k | ya Peat ce yD. 2, 397 139, 660 2, 985, 936 
IN Gwray Oris IN SV pSSn Pel mee oe ee | a a ers Sota eh ke 60, 220 5, 840, 083 113, 414, 409 
Omaha-Council Bluffs, Nebr.-Iowa 2__.__.___._-.-_-___-_-__-- 2, 336 111, 532 2, 165, 617 
Quadn Cities) TW. -loyea ded ort yo tated ie 1, 188 83. 912 1, 440, 765 
San-Lier0, Cate 2 oe eee ee ee ey ey 179 7 108, 376 2, 653, 478 
ShreveporGulial?: Se 2iy Tae Tah ee Peat bee ty 6 178 16, 300 748. 200 
PIQUA Lowa bate ee ee op ea es ae, 1, 206 49, 565 862, 935 
Sp OU Ia IME Ost Nee ree Fee D7) CD EN Se 4, 003 350, 235 7, 246, 355 
"EOIGEO4 O id tak Fin Oo Tike Be Sl Se tS iyo et ee 2, 386 132, 253 2, 474, 445 
AMOTN SNE NT he tly 9 8 18 ret phe pew herein gs ag Te Al Jah yt 9 212 7 22, 644 373, 205 
CWO At fos SNES TI DEY VERE ot 68h 9 AR) Ca eed ohh 5, 621 490, 338 8, 399, 489 
Wissitinoton sete ee ee ase Se ge aes 4 we ok 1, 448 283, 139 7, 871, 260 
VitehiLay tears le eenneren nee Fe A ERIE AIC Gg ee 396 7 48, 434 877, 488 

Total see ee ee ee eee net tim? 129,024 | 12,031,618 | 232, 965, 535 





1 License in effect. 

2 Order in effect. 

3 Marketing agreement and order in effect. 

4 Marketing agreement in effect. 

5 For period May 5, 1941, to June 30, 1941. 

6 For period Dec. 1, 1940, to June 30, 1941. 

7 Reported as butterfat and converted to milk equivalent. ; 

“ 8 OS not include marketing-agreement programs for the evaporated milk and the dry skim milk in- 

ustries. 


The milk marketing agreement programs in general define the 
marketing area to which the regulation applies, provide for an agency 
to administer the program, and establish minimum producer prices 
for each class of milk according to its utilization, and prescribe a 
method for prorating returns to producers either through an indi- 
vidual-handler pool or a market-wide pool. Each program contains 
provisions governing the filing of reports by handlers, auditing their 
books and records, and checking weights and tests of milk received 
so as to assure full payment to producers for milk received by each” 


handler. 
PUBLIC HEARINGS HELD 


During the 1941 fiscal year, 22 public hearings were held in 15 
fluid milk markets to consider amendments to existing orders, and 
3 hearings were held to consider programs for 3 markets not pre- 
viously regulated. Only 6 of the orders in effect were amended 
during the year. Of the hearings held, 10 were in May and June 
1941, with the result that by the end of June, amendments were under 
consideration or had been recommended for 9 markets, 8 of which 
became effective shortly after that time. Two of the 3 new fluid 
milk marketing programs considered became effective during the 
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year, the program for the Shreveport, Louisiana, marketing area in 
December 1940, and the one for the Duluth-Superior area in Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin in May 1941. Action on a program for Cook and 
DuPage Counties, Illinois, for which a hearing was held in April 
1941, was pending at the end of the year. 


ORDERS AMENDED 


The changes made in the 6 marketing orders that were amended 
dealt more with improvement of their technical provisions and re- 
vision of the methods of pricing Class 1 (fluid) milk than with 
increasing the Class 1 price level. An amended order for the Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, marketing area, which became effective in December 1940, 
provided a price increase only until May 1, 1942, and revised the 
method of accounting for handlers’ sales‘of milk. At the same time, 
the base-rating plan in the order, used in distributing returns to 
producers, was suspended. An amended order for the St. Louis, 
Missouri, area, also effective in December 1940, provided for changing 
from an established Class 1 price, changeable only by administrative 
action, to a Class 1 price formula that would provide automatic 
changes based on changes in the price of butter. 

Three amendments became effective in March 1941. One amend- 
ment to the order regulating the handling of milk in the New York 
metropolitan milk marketing area provided for only a sheht upward 
adjustment in the Class 1 price for the month of April 1941; revised 
other provisions of the order to correct maladjustments in other 
class prices that had become evident; and reduced allowances under 
the order that seemed to be higher than necessary, both to handlers 
for diversion operations and to cooperatives for performing certain 
services for the market. An amendment to the order for the Omaha- 
Council Bluffs, Nebraska-Iowa marketing area provided increases in 
the prices of all classes of milk to be effective until amended. An 
amendment to the order for the Toledo, Ohio, marketing area pro- 
vided changes in the base-rating plan but no revision of prices. The 
amendement to the order for the New Orleans, Louisiana, area, 
effective in April 1941, provided a slight increase in the Class 1 price 
and at the same time provided for automatic increases in the Class 1 
prices each fall and automatic decreases each spring. 


EARLY LICENSES TERMINATED 


Three of the licenses which had been issued prior to 1935. were 
terminated during the year. These licenses regulated the handling of 
milk in the marketing areas of Omaha, Nebraska; Sioux City, Iowa; 
and Topeka, Kansas. Each of these licenses had been in suspension 
for several months and had been superseded by orders or agreements. 
Thus, none of the terminations resulted in removal of a regulatory 
program from a fluid milk market. The marketing agreement for 
the skim milk powder industry, however, was terminated in May 
1941, at the request of handlers affected by the regulation. 


FEDERAL-STATE COOPERATION 


Most fluid milk marketing orders in markets where State milk contro] 
regulation is in effect are administered jointly with the State author- 
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ities. All such cooperative programs in effect were continued 
through the year, and one of the new orders put in effect—that for 
Shreveport, Louisiana—also is administered on a Federal-State basis. 

During the year discussions were carried on from time to time 
with representatives of several markets not now under Federal 
control who had requested consideration of Federal marketing agree- 
ment programs for their markets. In all these markets, except Balti- 
more, Maryland, where there is no State control program, the 
principal problem seemed to be the inability of State control author- 
ities to regulate milk moving in interstate commerce. Consideration 
of Federal programs for such markets involves cooperation with the 
respective State regulatory bodies. New markets, for which regu- 
latory programs were given preliminary consideration at the request 
of producers, include the northern New Jersey area; Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Providence, Rhode 
Island; Baltimore, Maryland; Terre Haute, Indiana; South Bend, 
Indiana, and Spokane, Washington. 


MILK PRICE DEVELOPMENTS 


The outstanding development during the year in milk market 
regulation was in the wave of requests for higher prices which 
started during the spring of 1941 from almost every market. During 
May and June, 9 of 10 public hearings held in as many markets to 
consider amendments to marketing orders included, among other 
considerations, proposals to increase Class 1 milk prices. In addi- 
tion, at the end of June 1941, petitions from producers proposing 
higher milk prices were under consideration for hearings to be held 
later in 8 more markets. 

Class 1 price increases were found to be necessary in all of the 9 
markets in which hearings were held in May and June. This was 
indicative of the trend which prices were to follow in the other 
markets for which hearings were to be held shortly after the end 
of the fiscal year. 

The milk price increases found necessary towards the end of the 
1941 fiscal year were moderate, ranging from 14 cent to 1 cent per 
quart. Increases in 5 of the markets were to be for a temporary 
period, to run only until April 1 or May 1, 1942. In 2 markets— 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana, and Toledo, Ohio—the increase came as a result 
of changing from a fixed Class 1 price, changeable only by amending 
the order, to a formula providing for automatic changes based on 
prices paid for milk at evaporating plants. In only one market, La 
Porte County, Indiana, was the Class 1 price increased without 
provision for subsequent reduction. 


FURTHER INCREASES SOUGHT 


Even after steps had been taken to make price increases effective, 
producers petitioned for additional increases, indicating that Class 1 
prices in general would have to go still higher. Evidence indicated 
that wage rates for hired labor increased rapidly since January 1941, 
with satisfactory farm labor becoming scarce in many areas, and 
that other farm costs also increased. 

In midwestern markets prices paid for milk at condenseries, cheese 
factories, and creameries increased considerably from January to 
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the end of June 1941. Dairy farmers supplying fluid milk to mid- 
western city markets threatened to shift to the manufacturing out- 
lets unless higher prices in the fluid markets could be assured. In 
eastern markets, notably in the New York and Boston milksheds, 
severe drought conditions at the peak of the growing season sharply 
reduced the year’s supply of home-grown dairy feed, thereby in- 
creasing milk production costs. 


MORE HEARINGS SCHEDULED 


Of significance is the fact that during the last 3 months of the 
fiscal year an average of 4 hearings per month were being held 
compared to an average of less than 2 per month during the 3 years 
prior to 1941. It was evident that this heavy schedule of hearings 
would be continued at least through the first half of the next: fiscal 
year. Of 25 hearings held from July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1941, 
about half occurred during the last 3 months of that period. Rapidly 
changing economic relationships growing out of the national deé- 
fense program and increased expenditures made frequent hearings 
necessary to keep the regulatory programs in milk markets abreast 
of current conditions. 


COMPLIANCE AND ENFORCEMENT 


Handler compliance with milk marketing orders continued to be 
practically complete in all markets except one. Most handlers now 
recognize the established validity of this type of regulation. This 
does not mean that no violations occur or that no court action is 
needed for successful administration of milk marketing orders. 
There have been a number of violations, but they represent only 
a small proprotion of all the milk under regulation. 

Litigation carried on during the year indicates that vigorous and 
prompt prosecution of the few handlers who fail to abide by the 
orders is necessary to insure a high degree of continuing compliance. 
In all cases litigated, where the violation consisted of failure to file 
reports, underpayment to producers, failure to pay administration 
assessments, or failure to pay market-wide equalization charges, the 
handlers have been ordered by the courts to comply. 


NATURE OF COURT CASES 


Many of the cases litigated involved disputed classification of 
milk. Some of these disputes have been caused by failure of the 
handlers to keep adequate records to prove utilization of all milk, 
with the result that market administrators have been required to 
consider and price as Class 1 the milk for which there was no record, 
Other cases of disputed classification have been the result of disagree- 
ment on interpretation of certain provisions of orders. 

Additional cases, principally in the Boston market, involved con- 
tinuance of litagation because the handlers concerned had ignored 
prior orders of the court to comply with the marketing order. Con- 
tempt proceedings were instituted against such handlers. To avoid 
being held in contempt of court most of these handlers made arrange- 
ments that satisfied both the court and the market administrator for 
paying their past obligations in installments. For the Boston mar- 
ket, where most of these cases occurred, more than 50 cases were 
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heard at the September term of the District Court, and many of 
them were continued during the April term. Though the program 
of retiring these past obligations had not been completed on June 
30, 1941, substantial progress had been made and many thousands 
of dollars collected for disbursement to producers through the 
market-wide pool. 

COURT DECISIONS HELPFUL 


During the year several cases were decided that have helped to 
clarify the jurisdictional limits of the Marketing Agreement Act as 
it applies to milk. Three cases challenged the authority of the 
Federal Government to regulate the marketing of milk purchased 
and sold entirely within the borders of one State, but in competition 
with milk that is directly in the current of interstate commerce be- 
cause of having moved across the State line. One case in the New 
York market was decided in favor of the Government by the district: 
court. The decision was upheld by the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
and a review of this court’s decision was denied by the Supreme 
Court. In the Washington, D. C., market a decision was rendered 
in favor of the Government by the lower court and was not appealed. 
A lower court ruling in the Chicago market was in favor of the 
handler and has been appealed by the Government. 

This year there have been attempts of handlers to effectuate certain 
purchase and lease arrangements with their producers. The handlers 
claimed exemption from the order on the grounds that they own or 
control cows producing their milk and the farms on which such 
cows are maintained. Thus, they say, no milk is purchased from 
producers. In the Boston market the legality of such an arrange- 
ment was tried in the District Court. The decision denied the han- 
dler’s contention that he purchased no milk from producers. This 
decision is now being appealed. In this case the handler had leased 
several farms and herds of cows from their owners and hired the 
same farm owners in the capacity of “herd masters” to take care of 
the cows. The court found in this case that the handler had neither 
assumed many of the usual risks of operating a farm nor much 
supervision of the skills necessary for proper management of a farm 
and a heard of dairy cows. For these reasons it was ruled that the 
handler could not be conidered a producer and evade the order regu- 
lating handlers of milk. | 


: CROPS UNDER MARKETING AGREEMENT PROGRAMS 


There were 19 marketing agreement programs in effect during 
the 1941 fiscal year for such commodities as fresh fruits, truck crops,. 
tree nuts, and hops. Of these, 14 were in actual operation. The 
commodities for which marketing agreement programs were in actual 
operation during this past fiscal year were produced by more than 
77,000 growers, and had a total farm value of around $150,000,000. 
Out of the 14 marketing agreement programs in operation, 10 regu- 
lated shipments of fresh fruit. . 

During the 1941 fiscal year there were 38 marketing agreement 
programs which were in operation for the eighth consecutive year. 
These were the programs covering walnuts grown in the Pacific Coast. 
States, oranges and grapefruit produced in California-Arizona, and 
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shade tobacco grown in the Connecticut Valley. Each of these pro- 
grams was first developed under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1933. The marketing agreement for Colorado peas and cauliflower 
operated for the sixth consecutive crop season. The programs for 
Utah peaches and California Tokay grapes were operated for the 
first time during the 1941 fiscal year. The marketing agreement 
program for California-Arizona lemons operated for the first time 
at the close of the 1941 fiscal year. The remaining marketing agree- 
ment programs that operated during the 1941 fiscal year had been 
in operation for either one or two seasons in the past. 


TABLE 4.—Approximate number of growers and estimated farm value of 
commodities with marketing agreement programs in effect, fiscal year 1941 





paki oc. Number of | Farm value 
Marketing-agreement program growers (1,000 dollars) 











Walnuts (California, Oregon, and’ Washington) «72 Se 14, 000 10, 200 





Oranges and grapefruit (California and Arizona)_______._...___.-___._______- 20, 000 52, 200 
Watermelons (Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, and South Carolina)!______ 10, 000 3, 000 
Hresh peas and cauliflower (Colorado) o/:A fg2i2 kt ge 650 2, 000 
Woions< U tah) io cee eee oe eh aN OE Jean Sa 2 ety Re eed ot ae 180 200 
Hreshiprunes (Oregon and Washington). ) 22.00.02 eee 600 700 
Oranges, grapefruit, and tangerines (Florida) _.._..--_ 22 3. 2.c2. 052-82. e! | 20, 000 35, 600 
Fresh Bartlett pears, plums, and Elberta peaches (California)_______________ | 7, 500 8, 600 
fPomatoes (Mississippi)s. 72 tear ee ee reuh as a Se a ee en 2, 000 550 
Beaute tardy pears: Calliornia jit oe ak Be te Oe nl) ee al 500 300 
Penanns (Colotado)es See Gkt ee Ui Lee Fe te Pe Ed oe 600 1, 800 
Winter pears (Oregon, Washington, and California) _____.____._____-________- 3, 000 4, 400 
CIRO OLOr An ON cee en Matai e on Aye uo ee. ae aes 1, 100 1, 200 
peaches CU tale fa en fscaeee er bs ag er came era 1 ee eG 2, 000 450 
Hops (Oreson,: Washington, and, California).g2. te) 2550) ee 950 9, 700 
Okay srapes (California) ice ssen.. kes esse et eee on) eee 1, 500 1, 800 
Lemons (Califormintand vA rigons) cae er es a a ee ete ee 6, 500 19, 000 
Grapetrint (Calitornia-Arizona Desertyit) ioe ee 1, 450 1, 300 
Shade.cobacco:(Conneeticnt Valley) Steg. 2ehk ts ey we eee Te 50 6, 000 
Total programisin Siac: tC hee {Seat Peete ok Oe ae ac ee ee 92, 580 159, 000 
‘hotaliprograins in Operation.) we tee 2 hee ee AN CR See 8 Se oe tht 77, 850 152, 750 





1 Not in operation during the 1941 fiscal year. 


The marketing agreement program for watermelons was termi- 
nated in March 1941. Operations under this program had been sus- 
pended for the 1940 season in accordance with requests of the pro- 
ducers and handlers. 

NEW PROGRAMS IN EFFECT 


During the past fiscal year, public hearings were conducted on 
3 new proposed marketing agreements and orders. These proposals 
included programs for California-Arizona lemons, California-Arizona 
desert grapefruit, and Idaho prunes. Marketing agreement pro- 
grams were later put into effect for the first two of these commodities. 
The proposed program for Idaho prunes, however, did not go into 
effect because a referendum held during the spring of 1941, after 
the hearing was held, disclosed a lack of sufficient interest on the 
part of producers in support of the issuance of an. order for this 
commodity. 

In addition to these hearings on proposed new programs, 3 public 
hearings were held during the spring of 1941 on proposed amend- 
ments to programs already in existence. Following these hearings, 
the marketing agreements and orders in effect for California Tokay 


grapes, Colorado peas and cauliflower, and Colorado peaches were 
amended. 
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ENFORCEMENT CASES 


Litigation involving the fruit and vegetable programs during 
the past fiscal year was mostly in connection with the enforcement 
of marketing agreements and orders for citrus fruit. On July 1, 
1940, there were 8 criminal cases and 6 civil cases pending under the 
citrus programs then in effect. During the 1941 fiscal year, 30 crimi- 
nal cases were initiated, and 9 civil cases were authorized. During 
the year 24 criminal cases and 4 civil cases were completed. Of 
these, all but one were decided in favor of the Government, and 
fines were imposed totaling $3,654. At the end of June 1941, there 
were pending 14 criminal and 11 civil cases. 

Two criminal cases arose under the Colorado vegetable agreement 
and order which were completed during the year and fines of $550 
imposed. Under the walnut program, 2 criminal cases were litigated 
which resulted in fines of $300. Under the Pacific coast hops pro- 
gram 3 cases were pending at the beginning of the fiscal year, 2 of 
which were completed during the year. 

There are 2 cases pending before the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit. One case represents an appeal from a prelimi- 
nary injunction issued by the District Court against certain handlers 
of California citrus fruits. The other case involves an appeal from 
sentence imposed upon a handler for contempt of court. In addi- 
tion, a suit is pending in the Supreme Court of the State of Cali- 
fornia seeking a writ of prohibition against the Superior Court of 
the State of California in and for the County of Los Angeles. This 
case arose after a judge of the Superior Court issued an injunction 
against the members and alternate members of the committees ad- 
ministering the marketing agreement and order for oranges, en- 
joining them from exercising their powers and performing their 
duties under the order. Application was made to the Supreme Court 
of California for a writ of prohibition directed to the Superior Court 
to prohibit the enforcement of the injunction. 


INDUSTRY RELATIONS 


During the past fiscal year, there was much evidence of the fact 
that producers and handlers had gained a better understanding of 
the fundamental basis and objectives of marketing agreement pro- 
grams. They demonstrated greater working knowledge of the re- 
quirements that had to be met to assure effective administration of 
the regulatory provisions of these programs. 

Furthermore, producers have been taking greater advantage of the 
opportunity which these programs provide to analyze marketing 
problems confronting their industries. Noticeable improvements 
have taken place in the development of marketing policies submitted 
by industry committees as guides for use in formulating specific 
regulations to govern shipments. 


DOMESTIC DISTRIBUTION PROGRAMS 


Distribution programs of the Surplus Marketing Administration 
are designed to assist farmers by widening domestic markets and 
improving farm income and, at the same time, helping needy people 
secure a more adequate food supply. ‘The programs to achieve this 
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include the Food Stamp Program; distribution of commodities pur- 
chased directly for use in free school lunches; distribution of pur- 
chased commodities for use by needy families in areas where the 
Food Stamp Program is not operating; and the low-cost milk pro- 
gram. In addition there are the cotton mattress and cotton stamp 
programs for encouraging increased consumption of cotton. During 
the 1941 fiscal year these activities were strengthened considerably 
and made their most substantial contribution to date toward im- 
proving farm income, better nutrition, and higher living standards. 


GAINS DURING THE YEAR 


With rising national income and increased employment, in add1- 
tion to lend-lease buying, as well as the domestic distribution and 
other marketing programs, substantial improvements were brought 
about in farm prices and farm income. For the principal commod1- 
ties directly assisted under the domestic distribution and purchase 
activities, farm prices increased by about 30 percent from June 1940 
to June 1941 as compared with a 22 percent rise in other agricultural 
prices. ‘These commodities include butterfat, eggs, hogs, wheat, corn, 
dry beans, oranges, apples, and rice. 

In terms of the volume of commodities as well as in terms of 
the contribution made to improve nutrition, 1940-41 programs were 
the largest undertakings of the kind since the basic legislation au- 
thorizing activities of this nature was enacted in 1935. By widening 
the scope of operations it was possible to give much greater support 
to increased domestic marketings than had been possible before. 


TYPES OF MARKET ASSISTANCE 


Market support of two different types was made possible. For 
such commodities as butter, eggs, oranges, grapefruit, apples, pota- 
toes, beans, prunes, raisins, flour, pork and lard, practically con- 
tinuous support to improved marketing and better farm income was 
provided each month during the 1941 fiscal year by the Food Stamp 
Program and the direct purchase and distribution activities. For 
other commodities, even with the substantial improvement in national 
income and buying power, short-run seasonal surpluses occurred, 
and therefore the combined programs were used to give market 
support for shorter periods. Pears, grapefruit, apples, potatoes, 
onions, carrots, cabbage, tomatoes, and a large number of other 
fruits and vegetables received this kind of support. 

It became apparent during the latter part of the fiscal year 
that increased quantities of some commodities which previously had 
been in surplus were necessary to supply the improved demand re- 
sulting from much higher levels of national income and employment, 
as well as the need for lend-lease and Red Cross shipment abroad. 
This was especially the case for dairy products, pork products and 
eggs. By assuring expanded markets for these products and pro- 
viding price support, the domestic distribution programs playéd an 
important part in the program to induce expansions in the pro- 
duction of the specific commodities for which domestic as well as 
export needs were greatest. 
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SCOPE OF PROGRAMS 


Approximately 10,500,000 needy persons in families each month 
received during the 1941 fiscal year the commodities made available 
by the various distribution activities. In addition, a peak number 
of 4,700,000 children and an average over the 12-month period of 
2,700,000 children received free school lunches made in whole or in 
part from commodities purchased and supplied by the Surplus 
Marketing Administration. A total of about 4,000,000,000 pounds of 
foodstuffs equivalent to more than 1,100 trainloads, was distributed 
domestically, in addition to about 3,300,000 mattresses, 1,100,000 com- 
forters, as well as other cotton goods. 


THE FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 


Under the Food Stamp Program, the Federal Government increases 
the food purchasing power of public aid families in order to in- 
crease their demand for specified food commodities. This is ac- 
complished through the issuance-of orange- and blue-colored stamps 
good for the purchase of foods through regular retail outlets in 
areas where the program is in effect. 

The orange-colored stamps, which are bought in amounts equal to 
the normal food purchases of the participating families, are good for 
any food at any grocery store taking part in the program. Persons 
buying orange-colored stamps receive one-half again as many blue- 
colored stamps free. The amount of orange stamp purchases as well 
as the ratio of blue stamps to orange stamps varies considerably in 
accordance with regional defferences, purchasing habits, and extent 
of need. These blue stamps are also good at local grocery stores, 
but only in exchange for foods specifically designated by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. In the past year the designated foods in- 
cluded butter, eggs, pork and lard, fruits, vegetables, and cereals. 
Grocers paste the stamps, each worth 25 cents, on cards, and redeem 
them through their banks or wholesalers, or get their cash directly 
from the Government. 


FOOD BUYING POWER RAISED 


Where the Food Stamp Program is in effect, needy persons certi- 
fied by State and local welfare departments are eligible to participate. 
The blue stamps make it possible for those taking part to spend 
50 percent more than the 5 to 8 cents they formerly spent for each 
meal. This results in more adequate diets for these people and 
ereater sales by farmers who produce the food. 

During the 12 months that ended with June 1941, expenditures 
with the blue stamps totaled slightly over $82,800,000 with 12 per- 
cent of the money going for butter, 14 percent for eggs, 16 percent 
for cereal products, 25 percent for fruits and vegetables, and 32 
percent for pork products. Purchases with the blue stamps included 
approximately 28,900,000 pounds of butter, over 46,000,000 dozen 
eggs, and nearly 400,000,000 pounds of flour, corn meal, and other 
cereal products. The vegetable purchases included over 43,000,000 
pounds of beans, about 4,600,000 bushels of potatoes, and over 100,- 
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000,000 pounds of other vegetables. Fruit bought with the blue 
stamps included over 26,000,000 pounds of prunes and raisins, about 
2,200,000 boxes of grapefruit and oranges, and 92,000,000 pounds 
of other fruits. About 168,000,000 pounds of pork products were 
bought with blue stamps, including 57,000,000 pounds of lard and 
over 111,000,000 pounds of pork. 


TABLE 3.—Food Stamp Program: Number of areas included, participants, and 
value of free blue stamps issued, by months, May 1939—June 1941 





Number | Number of Value of 
Month of areas | persons par- free blue 
included | ticipating | stamps issued 





1939 
INE AY Oe Bee Pe Fe, San Wg ARS en or nee ee ee a TS 8 1 20, 958 $22, 473 
JNO ait bs 2 brtes 8 onere vn Jk ZY ces glee dea) Ke Pare phen A 2 50, 985 101, 848 
LLY See coe ee oo ee eee eet ee ee ee ae ee ee Ste 3 75, 668 158, 455 
ALIP USS 3: Sta? Pee Ess PEE OS ET EE A PE Oe UTED ep Ot a ie 6 136, 486 285, 413 
Sooten bere was wae ek ee ee eR LOR Gg eR ee eg 6 156, 339 334, 944 
‘October be Ry Sake Peek SORES i ee De Ch Pee 8 173, 878 371, 203 
DO Fee per: Tee cre re oly Nt St ce ge fe a ine SAL ae 14 220, 648 481, 148 
PIPCOINDOL sas ee cee oe hee ee ee Oe See ee 19 398, 853 833, 956 

1940 
J ATION V ALP s See ee a 2 ee ee 30 569, 214 1, 176, 843 
BOW R USI As es So te Be eh Fc ES is Pe ee ee 38 852, 857 1, 745, 367 
WIGIGHs OR ee Areas fac awe eaet ot aca, ee eee ace ae Soe eee eee 53 1, 066, 851 2, 210, 602 
Apt ty ware: cers tee Tis ce eee ee ode ere el 62 1, 277, 282 2, 667, 051 
IVINS ee ie Ne Se es a a a 2 elas ae, Wetec ean ae ee oe 71 1, 393, 324 2, 986, 686 
SUMO So Ae PARE TUR Sere eg See o) ke Ale Ae ee See 83 1, 488, 532 3, 161, 982 
DL VES eo eter ee Ela a eet MS By Be ee ed eee ee de ek 99 1, 566, 622 3, 514, 659 
UT EUS Gee mee erie See See cet RR Se degen UTR Se eh 124 1, 907, 316 4, 501, 097 
September. he fe he ee ee eek i ee crete. 3 ees Fetes 137 2, 072, 090 4, 633, 289 
OGL OT wk seers eee sR ce See tee IR nee tee eee 166 2, 213, 799 5, 237, 516 
INOVGINDER 2s ceael soe feet otek oe eau: ee bit See eS Eee 209 2, 541, 087 5, 782, 318 
DIC CORD CY Seo) Sime EE A es ee i ee BSD 231 2, 821, 638 6, 587, 993 

1941 
JADUOEY oc 6 te ea get oe Sc we cat en ome Pens Se ao nes on 246 2, 986, 664 7, 027, 392 
OUVCUATY Ul. Po So en ehh ee ok Pee cae hs. Se ee 264 3, 108, 647 7, 201, 683 
Niarchy ee. Ae Sin Soh re eae Bae aa oe eee 289 3, 703, 141 8, 934, 050 
ADU Se ore ee ae ee ee ee CS Sere Oe Ee Oe ee a 307 3, 830, 889 9, 547, 152 
MBNA ary. Sty 0 oe 3. Gus los oe ae ee Eee 346 3, 968, 893 9, 902, 603 
JOE ea tee ee ae koe tr teat eee ee cee ae eee ee oe 363 3, 924, 967 9, 950, 438 





MORE PEOPLE SERVED 


This was the first full year in which the Food Stamp Program 
has been operating on a sufficiently large scale so as to move sub- 
stantial quantities of food into consumption. In July 1940 the 
program was operating in 82 rural and urban areas in which lived 
about 18 percent of the United States population. By the end of 
June 1941, the program was operating in 363 areas in which about 
53 percent of the population of the United States was concentrated. 
The number of persons directly benefiting increased from 1,500,000 
in June 1940 to 3,900,000 in June 1941. Blue stamp food expendi- 
tures increased from $3,162,000 to $9,950,000 in that same period. 

Each person taking part in the program received enough added 
purchasing power to buy an average of $2.54 in blue stamp com- 
modities during June 1941, for example. During that month the 
average per capita quantities of foodstuffs purchased with blue 
stamps were as follows: 
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Commodity: 
Ee eens AN Ce ALY ar Week, A he ott Number per capita__ 16. 92 
EN NGO WS okay SE MOTE al unl Ly ee Ap Oe beat il ee Pounds per capita__ 9.45 
EMCI COT CUS mete ee ae PUL ores eee em FS IP Be domes. 3.10 
EVD OH IIS ae ae | Or eee 2 UR SO ae ee eee ea On Lao 
VAD LG Bro ter COs yee ee er oe Eg Stk PDN nN aad de Ope (cou 
SITIO ES Ves Oat) Gnu imnmnnn sr ae eA Soho IRE 2 Be ye eR does. 1. 80 
EGNOS anid Clap hal CHAS mami etiien Mie ceag i Fea 2 ee OP a ed ats OME Aer Se 
OF ARSOSr atime elu ipeee es ee oe ee doz. 4S 
Othererriutss ek ot ewan SEA Eo Fin ap Rene Ga One NOEL OO tela do______ 1. 44 
dO ig pen ned bs a eas nt <a eR ae ReneS ee eee Ae One er Laks 
EO cee erin ne Mee Vie ame en ee eS ee dOwe aon 


These purchases with the blue stamps represented about one-third 
of the total foods purchased by the participating families. Ad- 
ditional quantities of the foods listed as well as all other foods for 
home consumption were bought with orange-colored stamps and cash. 
The per capita quantities varied each month in accordance with 
changing prices, the amount of orange stamps purchased, and changes 
in the list of foods that were available in exchange for the free 
blue stamps. 

SOME ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


Expansion of the program to 281 additional areas during the 
1941 fiscal year meant that a major part of the work was in setting 
up the operating machinery in the new areas. Although the mecha- 
nism of the Food Stamp Program is relatively simple, a number 
of intricate administrative responsibilities are assumed by local and 
State agencies. In some instances State laws have to be revised or 
expanded for this purpose. Revolving funds for the purchase of 
orange stamps must be established. Stamp issuance offices must be 
opened and maintained. Certification and family investigation pro- 
cedures of welfare agencies must be coordinated with the special 
needs of the program. State and local contracts are developed. 
Streamlined operational procedures are devised to keep Federal, State, 
and local costs to a minimum. As improved methods of operation 
are demonstrated to be effective, they are put into practice. 

The sale of orange-colored stamps in connection with the issu- 
ance of the free blue-colored stamps is of particular importance 
to the farmer and also in making certain that the participating 
families increase their food consumption. In this way families tak- 
ing part in the program are required to continue their normal ex- 
penditures for food out of their own pockets and thus bring 
assurance that the demand for agricultural products is increased by 
the full amount of the value of the free blue stamps. This device 
for preventing substitution of the Federal funds for cash expendi- 
tures that would be made in the absence of the program is an im- 
portant development in domestic food disposal programs as well as 
in the general application of Federal funds to achieve desired social 
and economic objectives. The basis of issuing orange- and _blue- 
colored stamps has been revised from time to time to make the 
program more effective. 
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TABLE 6.—LHstimated value of commodities purchased with blue stamps, percent 
of total value, and quantity purchased July 1940 to June 1941 


[Quantity and value in thousands] 





Percent 





: : tity 
Commodit Unit of of total Quan 

i purchases value purchased ! 

Butter. 2st fos bh Bes eet SE see es ce Pout set ceo: 10, 176 12.3 28, 867 
ORS SC ie RE a es ee ray re ee, te a DOZEN ee tes 11, 432 13. 8 46, 018 
EGIL eee oad Oa eee Leeann er eee Pounds: tee ose 10, 166 12.3 299, 746 
Other cereals: i). ss ae ie Pound 232s 225k. 3, 532 4.2 98, 025 
oval cores is 722 & Bae ies aa oye ea) Pees eile ht 13, 698 LG 20 se ee ee 

Dry beansit 2s) Spe Ree re Sy Sota eg et OUD See ee 2, 787 3. 4 43, 360 
White potatges i ter Fie on a PM IB She) see wanes. oo 4, 376 lis 4, 573 
Other vesetables.--. eon. ae te ee POUNC eeekee  e 2, 996 ale 100, 332 
DL Olal wereta bles 222-2 cleo: ee AURA Ge ela eee os uk ae 10, 159 2. |. 
Prunesiand Taisins Pudi. Sis vey ly ooh Pounds a. bcs 2, 104 2.6 26, 353 
Oranges and grapenmit..- ee ee OSes he eee 5, 416 6.5 2, 165 
Other traits: eur ety dt ye re a Pound wy oe 3, 395 4.1 91, 591 
PUOLALATUILS Sao Ree gies o] ani ee eee ee eee 10, 915 ASE eice ee 
Vegetable shortening 2____.---.-________. Pound set ee 75 ar 655 
DATO « sbi reare ets sce oer ee igh de oe ee ee MOUNG 5. eee chees 5, 236 6.3 57, 176 
dtd OL ater iit best abies es Me Ree Sods nae” waar bed Pound 2o2c27, tome? 21, 129 25. 5 111, 051 
‘J Otal pork, prOductS=_ seo c Ce ete oe ea eee 26, 365 SS). eee Wee 
fae" gerne g RGN A gure ae Ui #1) ded by ols wre Pa ag ton 3 82, 820 LOOK Ofc Joye 





1 Retail quantities adjusted to include estimated wastage occurring in the process of distribution. 

* Purchasable with blue stamps only in four areas in the Southern Region. 

3 The distribution of additional encumbrances of $745,597 for blue stamps among commodities cannot be 
estimated at this time. 


STATE-LEVEL OPERATION 


As the Food Stamp Program expanded during the course of the 
year, it became evident that maximum efficiency, lowest cost, and 
uniform application of policy could better be assured by operating 
on a State level than by operating on an area basis. State-level 
operation permitted putting into effect in various parts of the coun- 
try a plan for mail-order issuance of stamps which is highly suit- 
able to rural areas. A program of shifting existing locally operated 
programs to State-level operation was begun and a substantial number 
of State agreements were negotiated and completed for this purpose. 

It was anticipated that in the new method of operating, compliance 
procedure would have to be modified to meet the problems growing 
out of the requirement that participating retailers abide by pre- 
scribed conditions as to the use and redemption of stamps. A num- 
ber of compliance techniques were evolved administratively for the 
purpose of assuring that grocers would comply and for dealing 
with grocers who did not comply. Penal provisions enacted by vari- 
ous States governing violations and the Federal criminal statutes 
were invoked in cases of noncompliance. Community programs were 
formulated to assist grocers in understanding the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram so as to assure compliance. 

Rapid and effective action in handling violators has been demon- 
strated as necessary for adequately meeting compliance problems. 
While in certain respects many of these problems are unique under 
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the new form of operation, experience to date indicates that methods 
now applied, and in the course of being perfected, are adequate to 
assure @ minimum of noncompliance. 


THE FARMERS’ POTENTIAL MARKET 


_By extending the domestic distribution programs it has been pos- 
sible to widen farmers’ markets for greater quantities of food and 
to feed a greater proportion of needy families than ever before: 
However, by the end of the 1941 fiscal year there were approximately 
18,300,000 persons receiving public assistance in the continental 
United States, and only about two-thirds of these were being reached 
by the distribution programs. Moreover there are several millions 
more nonrelief families in urban and rural areas who also need 
help for more adequate nutrition. It should be noted that it is only 
under the Food Stamp Program that a relatively substantial amount 
of foodstuffs was received regularly by each family participating, 
and this program covered only 8,900,000 persons at its peak of 
operation during the year. 


THE DIRECT DISTRIBUTION ACTIVITIES 


In addition to the operation of the Food Stamp Program, the 
Surplus Marketing Administration buys products from farmers and 
handlers and ships them to State welfare agencies throughout the 
country for distribution to needy unemployed persons and for school 
lunches. State welfare agencies maintain warehouses and distri- 
bution centers where those families that are certified secure the 
commodities made available. 

Other Federal agencies, including the Work Projects Administra- 
tion and the National Youth Administration, assist the State au- 
thorities in the distribution of the products through special distribu- 
tion projects. State welfare agencies also arrange for the transmittal 
of commodities for the school lunch programs and WPA and NYA 
employees as well as teachers, parent-teacher associations, and civic 
groups assist in the preparation and distribution of the foodstuffs. 


SCHOOL LUNCHES EXPANDED 


Major efforts to expand the school lunch program had begun dur- 
ing the 1939-40 school year. A peak for that school year was 
reached in April 1940 when nearly 2,500,000 children, or 9 percent 
of the total school enrollment, received lunches made in whole or in 
part from the commodities supplied by the Surplus Marketing Ad- 
ministration. This program was greatly expanded during the fol- 
lowing school year. In September of 1940, approximately 1,400,000 
children were receiving the school lunches and a rapid expansion 
took place until in March 1941 the peak number of 4,700,000 children 
was reached. At that time the program was operating in approxi- 
mately 29 percent of the schools in the United States, and about 17 
percent of all school children were participating directly. 

In all, a total of 341,000,000 pounds of foodstuffs was distributed 
through the school lunch program during the 1940-41 school year. 
This included about 52,000,000 pounds of dairy products and eggs; 
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about 57,000,000 pounds of cereals and flour; over 165,000,000 pounds 
of fruits; about 45,000,000 pounds of vegetables, and nearly 13,000,000 
pounds of meat products (principally pork) and fish, as well as about 
9,000,000 pounds of lard. 


TABLE 7.—Distribution of Surplus Marketing Administration foods for the school 


lunch program, by States and number of schools and children served, fiscal 


year 1941 





Pounds dis- 


Peak number served ! 


State tributed 

Schools Children 
Alga a otis, soa Wea eae Woe 8 A a gs 5, 598, 404 976 65, 225 
AYUGHN ss ater oe ene SON BY Se ree PRE aS he 2, 530, 673 242 25, 222 
Arkarisags 200 SOA WG Het Ta Pei Ee reeds 7, 777, 294 791 80, 978 
Gbiiforiia temeest oP bin iy ep ten ge ere pe ey oe 24, 812, 690 3, 024 284, 931 
Colorhdg Lh PES Leta, CSW E DEES. Peis 2, 349, 716 537 33, 980 
Gonnectionbag vende se Bie AB! Ee eee Pe ee oe 1, 040, 505 190 21, 336 
Deig wale pre ee eee en i en Le Een men 459, 391 123 4, 037 
Hiloridy (G40s" 51. 8d. ee eee ter TM ed 1 ate 7, 821, 987 Ly TT] 87, 418 
GeOreia ne Seer 2 nie gee Lee ene ee ee te 28, 973, 372 4, 730 454, 787 
LUSH OMe grmceeen sc caus See Sar NN Sk tee I a ots 1, 725, 169 333 26, 661 
DU Oise eet oes ee tee eee ae on eee ee 10, 740, 699 2, 560 143, 242 
Indians Geos ae ee ee ee ion he ee Tee cee Cara AP. 4, 880, 028 996 86, 531 
Teh 2: tie ae eae pian oN De a A ORT ed ot PL ASL re Wok TS 1, 415, 215 263 15, 659 
IR SYISAS © 5A ee MELAS od ie ec ee ee Peat Faint Sie 3, 314, 778 868 38, 091 
Mentucky fovet suerte os) pe ee bey ee gt 1, 455, 421 403 21, 953 
Louisiana Se ie ee eee SSS ce ee 08s ee ee ee Ce es ee 13, 502, 966 2,149 180, 054 
Maine’ t ieee heat og bs ee i EA LIN SN soe 2, 293, 620 996 43, 169 
IMGEEVIATIG: parece eter ce A tte cat he ae Oe ee eee eee eee ase 2, 004, 383 387 19,140 
Massachusettssgsivesi® pain mie tlayy iets | 3, 521, 578 816 112, 294 
IElCNigaTY a Aner Wh oe A Ik eR nig ah ee a es 7, 180, 661 2, 492 124, 816 
Minnesota_ Lntoks Sg SL SE Rao Sa chee COLA IECORS SS Pde 6, 104, 478 2,675 120, 566 
Mississippl 62%. £o.cedes ecu See ted ong east Col coe ew sts bad 4,656, 706 865 73, 312 
IVELSSUAIT TS ge A Oe Sa BIT AY SER REE ESATA, RGUF ES 11, 144, 538 2, 563 109, 094 
Montana trigents sao Peasy ae oh. ortega cs . 1; 725, 621 622 22, 107 
INGDTASK A we oe Aik ea SEE, See ee eas 1, 989, 515 1, 341 33, 461 
Nevada._-.--- LE SM) TRO eat eee Oat el oe MERC Cp 335, 211 111 4, 071 
Newilampshite A: 342-0 20/8 |e eg Oh tc Oe 710, 218 220 15, 661 
ING WHS CISC eee ccc cee ee i Serle. Sogn Ieeeen nena 3, 160, 976 720 56, 381 
New: Mektete< ar: 8). tecwe. 42 ete tort eee rt 3, 707, 037 363 42, 825 
New York. EE OSE tes ee ae ee ne eee deh at Fae 4, 725, 940 1, 730 177, 209 
Nofth Caroling 52.070. OMI te OM ert ey Ve 15, 347, 865 2, 508 181, 255 
Notte Dakots poke ee eee teseets Re ae 3, 746, 222 2, 135 47, 527 
OT EA Bt ree SRF» 18) We GRRE) Adon, Silene. ERT Nae On ian 5, 236, 379 944 58, 792 
ees SMeds 2b oS 8 EEE. hee eee ws OES Pee 2 re ae 3, aa 237, 925 
PCS OD yee oe aha fa eas See ee he ok Re NN eC ony , 411, 355 59 14, 834 
ee Sai Pen nahin a Jae cs AMEE She ENO 1 gw" 12, ey Bs 1, 594 345, 845 
COC LSIANG ec sr eet = Roane eee. eee eee ae ee Oe oe ; 44 1, 785 
South Carcling)2 ie Se eek ee eh Aakers PAY 22, 503, 242 2, 652 269, 846 
BOW Dakota 2b. eee pier we nee weeny eee ena eD tye 4, 787, 148 2, 078 37, 953 
sLennegsee (eae 2 Se eee ee PE Pk cela ee ee eee Ore 21, 302, 931 3, 624 219, 697 
OCXOS fore cand Dena clean ee as De oe cae eae mee ee ee ee 26, 085, 830 4,795 355, 598 
Miahsicrcst<. ftn os Fee eee see Lee ene weed it ge 2, 091, 590 249 30, 708 
Vermlonter asic? iii 22. ee eee aed awe bead ee 5) 998, 498 611 17, 499 
Vitginia 2o cro.- een sy eee eee oe oe eee eee 6, 637, 929 1, 704 76, 022 
Waskingtente. . 5 2ig tt G2 eee ae eae! i ye eee 6, 934, 437 1,019 91, 350 
Wiest, Viteinia, 2... 3). 2a ein he ee se 6, 065, 528 1,185 66, 156 
Wisconsin <= -~ae-He--2----tteoteh tae Heese ene pee one 3, 701, 800 1, 714 65, 765 
yoming:_ 272222 Fe ee 5 ee ty es oe er eee Ee ‘ 67 8, 976 
nee of Colin bisds...- :aeee eae ee ee eee ce 1, et ae 135 11, 369 
ee PCO: Sites Spee katt. Me ence Sunes See a are 4, 616, 220 616 50, 407 
ITEIN ESIANG geo SS 20 en ee ee Sd ee Ped 89, 464 28 1, 791 
AL OUQL sche tion. Sah een oe SURE: Ae eee ee 340, 779, 713 66, 783 4, 715, 311 


eee 


1 March 1941, 


CHILDREN NEED MORE FOOD 


Expansion in the school lunch program has 


met with the strong- 


est kind of support. The program appears to be dealing with a 
very real need in the communities, while providing an unusually 
good outlet for commodities in which expanded domestic markets are 
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essential for farmers. The amount of food which the Surplus Mar- 
keting Administration has been able to make available has not been 
sufficient to fill the requirements for complete meals. Community 
groups sponsoring the school lunches buy whatever food supplies 
are needed in order to fill the gap. While about 4,700,000 children 
were reached with the lunches during the school year, the program 
was doing only-about half the job that needs to be done. There are 
9,000,000 children who could use the school lunches to good advantage 
if it were possible to extend the program that much. 


FOOD FOR NEEDY FAMILIES 


In addition to being used in the school lunches, commodities pur- 
chased by the Surplus Marketing Administration are distributed 
to needy families certified by welfare agencies in areas where the 
Food Stamp Program is not operating. 

During the 1941 fiscal year an average of 2,400,000 families rep- 
resenting approximately 8,800,000 persons received commodities 
under this direct distribution program. A total of 7,800,000 of 
these were in the continental United States and approximately 
1,000,000 were in the territorial possessions, principally Puerto 
Rico. The number of persons receiving the foods distributed in 
the continental United States declined by 40 percent, or by nearly 
4,000,000 persons, from June 1940 to June 1941. Of the total number 
dependent on public aid at the end of the fiscal year, 3,900,000 received 
additions to their regular food supplies through the Food Stamp 
Program while others continued to be served by the direct distribution 
method. 


LARGE VOLUME DISTRIBUTED 


About 2,100,000,000 pounds of foodstuffs were distributed to fam- 
ilies directly during the 1941 fiscal year. This included nearly 22,- 
000,000 pounds of dairy products, about 45,500,000 dozen eggs, more 
than 700,000,000 pounds of flour and other cereal products, about 
600,000,000 pounds of fruit, over 300,000,000 pounds of Irish potatoes, 
more than 160,000,000 pounds of other vegetables, and about 188,000,- 
000 pounds of pork and lard. 

_ Distribution within States is undertaken by State welfare agencies, 
subject to general regulations established by the Surplus Marketing 
Administration. Quantities of foodstuffs distributed directly in a 
particular State depend primarily on the number of persons certified 
to participate. Supplies of commodities purchased by the Surplus 
Marketing Administration are shipped to the States on order from 
the welfare agencies so as to prevent waste and insure efficient 
distribution. 

Direct distribution of commodities during the 1941 fiscal year 
exceeded by 39 percent the distribution during the previous fiscal 
year. The products distributed varied by months but included a 
wide range of foodstuffs such as wheat cereal, corn meal, flour, 
prunes, raisins, pork, dry beans, lard, citrus, and other fresh 
fruits, and fresh vegetables. 

Foods were also distributed in limited amounts to persons in char- 
itable institutions, for playground lunches and summer camp feed- 
ing, as well as for home aid demonstrations. Generally, commodities 
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are distributed to charitable institutions only when the commodities 
are received in quantities that will not permit rapid and efficient 
distribution in the other channels. During the fiscal year 1941, 
about 33,000,000 pounds of foodstuffs were distributed to charitable 
institutions. 


Taste 8.—Total direct distribution of Surplus Marketing Administration foods 
by States and average number of families and persons served, fiscal year 1941 





Number served ! 
Pounds dis- 




















State tributed 
Families Persons 

AR bana $3 3 er Pe ee ik ees Pe! Ne oat 62, 593, 552 54, 889 189, 663 - 
CTISON GS ee ee me a Vi eae Ce a ee eee in 8 4, 964, 809 2, 736 9, 075 
ATRATISASES PS MT oe ee ee aks ee a ee ee eae yt 76, 542, 059 65, 280 231, 046 
CATIIGT lai eas meer once ie fies CoG I Sl am ame eeu get 4 75, 066, 026 60, 809 171, 452 
WOLGTS OD ee. See ce hae ces aie at ae ens Ren 25, 784, 182 20, 000 86, 243 
Connectient Boles te RI i ae arse ep ne joe 13, 021, 567 11, 426 44, 365 
Delaware Ae bee ya, ne 10) orks Cate Bile Cub 1, 186, 158 1, 705 5, 465 
Bip Coy g tal: ibaa Sneed ees ein te ape Meme vai i SS A TNS 48, 588, 674 58, 560 229, 354 
GeGret A050 tk SN ad oO RO na be ee ae 72, 878, 874 56, 489 196, 742 
IOAN Ore Beeb eee ccc cue o wate eee ee eee Re ane 13, 366, 725 13, 882 50, 011 
TInOlsh ee a eee. Fee Gate - ins ware sd ot 133, 395, 352 132, 679 321, 374 
Indianacng i: ose eee ke Ot ee J ee es 56, 523, 158 46, 326 173, 937 
Towa td, 2.0 SES POE ete A eee EN 182 7) 29, 528, 970 28, 842 115, 121 
Kansas set hie ie. ely tk On Rue aera eee wig ecu tf 44, 288, 017 42, 612 129, 224 
Kentucky o. - tee bee eer gt ea ee eee ee eee 58, 853, 526 72, 969 360, 106 
Louisiana r it. ten eon er. life. oko heaped chy od 136, 436, 243 110, 800 410, 201 
AVEEIG so ipr a adel ee eee 5s ye es Cia Pak 21, 590, 999 28, 705 122, 180 
Maryland): ib Uet. Sed. TNE ATS A) te Oh bes 4, 577, 784 3, 016 11, 201 
Massachusetts yh roe ao: cb cic e FL ee a ge 87, 585, 814 105, 576 409, 890 
Michigaa eet cone car ce tee St ea ke eee eee ee eee 73, 948, 484 84, 650 255, 785 
Mifiiesets 6 ith sik iio re SS Geiger es 53, 856, 604 45, 073 183, 068 
Mistissiy tents aes west we reek, 3 sey pels ae Gee feet 116, 733, 443 117, 024 450, 672 
1SSOUTIVS AAT SS IU A LE OE eh SE Beet ed Ce As 85, 448, 016 55, 879 227, 516 
Monfatia “Josette ence oo oe aks ou pe ta ks Fe 16, 108, 637 14, 717 52, 125 
IN@Ditisks Jag Hea to, oe ea ie Be ea a Nae 25, 622, 778 22, 952 81, 881 
Nevedauienc SIs ck Se ee 667, 639 581 1, 584 
New. Hmpehing ges ste hrk Ses nek tt odes 9, 781, 180 11, 199 46, 333 
NeW Jersey cee oz. oe oS eo ee hala 29, 350, 193 57, 068 163, 304 
New iVECxICO Pe Le Fc) a an Stet ENS al as Bie ce 9, 957, 071 5, 166 16, 498 
IN CaVCY Of Be eects aeksk all ee a te Pe 125, 899, 679 185, 524 522, 684 
NOP OATOMND oo coe cee paren Sees Ne Cee eee oe 69, 578, 904 42, 429 195, 431 
Nori (Dakota softer CW Moo bee a Sire i ide try 22, 882, 781 15, 046 62, 486 
CONOIGE Sevres ce ia Be et tee) See Sete a ee 102, 639, 904 92, 560 293, 463 
Ola hom 2228 2 20) i >. SITE). PN ae Rot 94, 497, 596 50, 373 202, 836 
ORCC OTs Ate en ee OB, Bee bl ea Retiree ek de 3, 115, 747 3, 050 11, 623 
PORUSYIVAMIae ce tee ee oe Ne OE ee AA 86, 377, 936 82, 783 296, 618 
RhoGenshand . itoctee: beet eal al ae teevittes bay 4, 201, 876 6, 326 23, 197 
SGULN Oaroling Ssze ve We cee be ut PR me me Sted 52, 292, 163 33, 149 97, 507 
Bout Dakota &. Jc) teres We neil ee ile Maes Me tere Mies 40, 284, 778 22, 988 86, 174 
GING CSSOB wry ean gut Vea eek le ea Tk ee cos stk 91, 426, 903 56, 932 206, 610 
EBXOS2 2. Se De te ae on oe eee mee SG Ae een eit eY RAD. pA 1538, 077, 108 121, 192 393, 709 
Utah jel. ee Ree ae eek: ue io | on 6, 960, 024 6, 289 22, 084 
VBTIMON Snes 20 a 2 etna POG hee Jan aed tly aS 7, 174, 153 11, 333 49, 933 
Mirginia fI9 30 01222 LISTE Eke AE Bp 30, 305, 442 21, 228 76, 485 
Wi SSIRIg CON Soi ek ye cag Re AN ea A cea 9 13, 287, 464 16, 187 50, 848 
West Var eile e. oo. ee ee eee ot Aa Ree AREAS E 75, 718, 536 54, 721 205, 666 
Wisctonsine? - gpee oy. . lp eh gt a Fd coroner: © 50, 9438, 444 58, 565 205, 675 
Wiv OTDA0 esa ee, ou ie aaah ae Speer ee AE ge Pe 4, 844, 618 4, 949 16, 661 
District of Columbia it... 20. dla, Give. Cee se he os 14, 893, 846 8, 160 29, 759 
H8 WAH sig tec i --h shay ape eee ot ee pee 608, 012 3, 254 10, 024 
Puerto Bicous. Garis ec L.A 69, 867, 556 186, 230 948, 970 
Abas bik chefs | ie, ene eine, Gu ee i). abe ae oe 257, 096 1, 790 3, 865 
Indighn: Reservations 24.) may ie Cb cals WA a 456, 675 1, 210 5, 320 
SAO Uh te ois gece i Di ated pn YE et Se EE 2, 509, 838, 775 2, 417, 878 8, 763, 044 


1 Does not include recipients in school lunch programs, institutions and organizations, camps, and other 
Special projects. 


MORE COTTON TO MORE PEOPLE 


Programs for increasing the domestic use of cotton were expanded 
considerably during the 1941 fiscal year. Major emphasis was placed 
on the utilization of cotton for mattresses and comforters. In coop- 
eration with the Agricultural Adjustment Administration and the 
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Extension Service, cotton was made available to low income non- 
relief farm families who made mattresses for themselves. Nearly 
2,900,000 mattresses and about 311,000 comforters were distributed in 
this way. In addition, the program for distributing cotton to the 
Farm Security Administration and State welfare agencies for the 
manufacture of mattresses and comforters was continued. A total of 
383,000 mattresses and 810,000 comforters was distributed to needy 
people through these agencies. Altogether, a total of 3,275,779 mat- 
tresses and 1,120,576 comforters was distributed through the various 
activities. These articles contained an equivalent of 366,000 bales 
of raw cotton, 32,100,000 yards of ticking, and 11,200,000 yards of 
comforter covering. 3 


COTTON GOODS FOR STAMPS 


In addition, two experimental programs were conducted with cot- 
ton stamps. One, a Cotton Stamp program for needy unemployed 
families, was continued and extended to 27 areas during the fiscal 
year. Im all, a total of $2,256,000 in free stamps was issued to par- 
ticipants in these areas. Based on studies made, it is estimated that 
these stamps were spent in buying goods made from cotton as fol- 
lows: household goods, 38 percent; men’s and boys’ clothing, 35 per- 
cent; women’s and girls’ clothing, 24 percent; infants’ wear, 3 percent. 
_ The second program in which stamps were used was in what has 
been termed the Supplementary Cotton Program. Under a coop- 
erative arrangement with the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, the Surplus Marketing Administration made funds available 
for this program by which cotton stamps were issued to cotton 
farmers in connection with 1941 cotton acreage adjustment. Cash 
payments were also made to encourage additional food production 
and storage for home use on the acreage formerly used for cotton. 
' Under this program, cotton growers who participated could receive 
stamps good at any retail store for the purchase of cotton goods 
manufactured in this country from domestic cotton. They could 
earn these stamps by planting in 1941 an acreage of cotton less than 
their 1941 farm cotton acreage allotment or the 1940 measured acre- 
age for the farm, whichever was smaller. Payments were computed 
at the rate of 10 cents per pound of the normal yield on the reduced 
acreage. Each producer was permitted to earn a maximum of $25 
worth of cotton stamps on one farm, except that producers inter- 
ested in more than, one farm, or operators of a farm with two or 
more tenants or share croppers could earn up to $50 in stamps. In 
addition, each participating farmer could earn a payment of $3 by 
raising food for his family on the land taken out of cotton. The 
full extent of participation under the Suplementary Cotton Program 
will not be known until after stamp payments are completed during 
the 1942 fiscal year. 


THE LOW-COST MILK PROGRAMS 


The Surplus Marketing Administration’s low-cost milk programs 
which are designed to encourage the consumption of fluid milk were 
expanded during the 1941 fiscal year. The purpose of these pro- 
grams is twofold: (1) To improve returns to milk producers by 
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utilizing supplies of milk for fluid consumption which otherwise 
would be used for manufacturing butter, cheese, or other dairy 
products; and (2) to increase milk consumption by needy persons 
and families who are unable to secure sufficient quantities at regular 
prices. Two types of low-cost milk programs have been developed 
and are being operated—one supplies milk to public aid families at 
a low price, and the other makes milk available for use by children 
in schools. 
HOW THE PROGRAMS WORK 


The low-cost milk programs differ in two important respects from 
the other distribution operations of the Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration. First, the expenditures by the Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration take the form of payments, in the nature of indemnities, 
to handlers selling the milk to eligible low-income consumers or to 
agencies who in turn resell or distribute it to these consumers. 
Hence, the Surplus Marketing Administration itself does not enter 
into any purchase transaction, but merely facilitates, or subsidizes, 
the sale of milk to low-income consumers. Second, since the Surplus 
Marketing Administration does not donate the milk to such consum- 
ers, the quantities of milk consumed by them are dependent upon eco- 
nomic motivations; that is, upon the reaction of the eligible pur- 
chasers to the low price which is established for the milk. The 
program is predicated on the supposition that, given an opportunity 
to purchase milk at a price markedly below prevailing retail prices, 
low-income consumers will increase their purchases. The amount 
purchased by them is, however, limited in a broad way by maximum 
quantities specified by the Surplus Marketing Administration. 


ADVANTAGES TO PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS 


The low price at which the milk is sold to eligible persons is made 
possible through provision for a special price to be paid producers, 
and through the Federal indemnity payment. to handlers whose bids 
for supplying the milk are accepted. The indemnity payment, plus 

e price received from sales, reimburses each handler for the milk 
and the handling and distributing services. The special producer 
price for milk used in the programs is lower than that for regularly 
sold fluid milk, but higher than the price producers receive for so- 
called “surplus” milk used for manufacturing purposes. Through 
this arrangement it has been possible to increase the consumption of 
fluid milk among those needy persons participating in the programs 
at the same time that returns to producers were improved for the 
additional quantities of milk used. 


MILK FOR NEEDY FAMILIES 


Programs making milk available at a low price to public aid fam- 
ilies have been in operation in the Greater Boston milk marketing 
area (including also Burlington and Wilmington, Massachusetts, 
and Manchester, New Hampshire) since August 7, 1939; in Chicago, 
Illinois, since November 13, 1939; in New Orleans, Louisiana, since 
May 15, 1940; in Washington, D. C., since August 12, 1940; in New 
York City, since December 17, 1940; and in the St, Louis, Missouri, 
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milk marketing area, since March 31, 1941. Since in all of these 
marketing areas Federal orders regulate the handling of milk, the 
programs supplement operations under each of the orders. 

At the end of the 1941 fiscal year more than 157,000 public aid 
families received their daily milk supply at a price lower than that 
for regularly sold fluid milk. These families included more than 
455,000 persons. 


OPERATIONS IN DIFFERENT AREAS 


In the Greater Boston area more than 134,000 needy persons were 
served. Milk was sold to those eligible at 6 cents per quart from 
distributing stations established by local welfare authorities. For 
this milk producers received ‘a special price of $2.78 per hundred- 
weight (5.98 cents per quart) which was 40 cents per hundredweight 
(0.86 cent per quart) less than the order price for fluid milk sold in 
regular channels. The Federal indemnity payment to handlers for 
supplying the milk and selling it at the depots was at an average 
rate of 1.7 cents per quart. Approximately 50,600 quarts were 
distributed daily. 

Families representing over 39,000 needy persons participated in 
the program in New Orleans where milk was sold at 5 cents per 
quart from distributing depots. The producer price was $2 per 
hundredweight in the 61-70 mile zone from New Orleans. This 
compared with the order price for regularly sold fluid milk of 
$2.75 per hundredweight from August through March and $2.40 
from April through July. The indemnity payment to handlers was 
at an average rate of 2.2 cents per quart. Daily distribution 
averaged over 8,800 quarts. 

Participating in the program for Washington were families repre- 
senting nearly 12,000 needy persons. Milk sold from distributing 
depots at 5 cents per quart. Producers received a price of $1.9914 
per hundredweight plus premiums for milk sold under the program. 
For regularly sold fluid milk, the producer price was $3.17 plus 
premiums. The Federal indemnity payment averaged 3 cents per 
quart. Daily milk distribution approximated 2,600 quarts. 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


Nearly 135,000 persons received milk under the program in Chi- 
cago. About 80 percent of the milk made available to the needy was 
distributed to homes and the remainder through distributing depots. 
Local relief authorities purchased the milk at 5 cents per quart for 
home delivery and 4 cents per quart for depot distribution. The 
4-cent price approximated the return to producers which was $1.63 - 
per hundredweight, f. 0. b. the 70-mile zone, or about $1.93 f. 0. b. 
the city. This compared with a price of $2.119 per hundredweight 
f. o. b. the 70-mile zone for regularly sold fluid milk during the 
month of June, as computed by the formula establishing the fluid 
milk price under the Chicago milk order. The Federal indemnity 
payment averaged 1.23 cents per quart on depot-distributed milk, 
and was at a flat rate of 2.8 cents per quart on home-delivered milk. 
Daily distribution averaged over 88,200 quarts. 

Under the program for New York City, more than 129,000 needy 
persons received milk. Retail stores distributed the milk in ex- 
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change for coupons issued by the city welfare department to relief 
recipients with children under 16 years of age. The coupons, issued 
free, made it possible for the needy to get milk as an addition to 
other welfare assistance. The coupons turned in for milk were 
redeemed by the welfare department at 5 cents each. Producers 
received a special price 57 cents per hundredweight less than the price 
established for regularly sold fluid milk, which in June was $2.40 per 
hundredweight in the 201-210 mile zone. The Federal indemnity 
payment to handlers was at a flat rate of 2.7 cents per quart with in- 
creases or decreases when the special producer price exceeded or was 
below $2.08 per hundredweight in the 201-210 mile zone. Out of the 
5-cent selling price plus the 2.7-cent indemnity, the handler paid 
the retail store one-half cent per quart for distributing the milk to 
needy participants and collecting the coupons. More than 56,200 
quarts of milk were distributed daily. | 

Nearly 5,500 persons took part in the program in St. Louis. Milk 
was delivered to the homes of recipients who applied. Welfare 
authorities bought the milk at 5 cents per quart and deducted the 
amount from the financial assistance given the needy. Producers 


received a price which was 46 cents per hundredweight less than the © 


price of fluid milk sold in regular channels. The Federal indemnity 
to handlers was 2.22 cents per quart when the producer price was 
at $2.08 per hundredweight f. 0. b. the city. 


MILK FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


In addition to the milk programs for needy families, similar pro- 
grams under which milk is made available to school children at a 
penny a half pint bottle were in effect during the 1941 fiscal 
year in some of these and in other cities. At the close of the 1940-41 
school year daily supplies of milk were available under the school 
milk program to over 800,000 children. | | 

Prior to July 1, 1940, only one school milk program was in opera- 
tion. This was in the city of Chicago. That program was approved 
on May 28, 1940, and was limited to 15 selected elementary schools 
situated in low-income areas, with a total enrollment of 13,256 chil- 
dren. The program was established on an experimental basis for 
the purpose of testing out the feasibility of increasing the consump- 
tion of milk among needy children through distribution on school 
premises. Under the program, these children were enabled to secure 
milk each school day at the price of 1 cent per one-half pint. 

Distribution was started on June 4 and continued for a 3-week 
period until the close of the school year. During this period a total 
of 102,226 one-half pints of milk were consumed by the children in 
attendance at the selected schools. Approximately 54 percent of the 
children attending these schools purchased milk each day. Some 
children who did not have the 1 cent to pay for the milk secured 
free milk through the donation of the purchase price by teachers or 
outsiders. The consumption of milk in these schools previous to the 
inauguration of the program, when milk was purchased at prevailing 
prices, ranged from 40 to 90 one-half pints of milk per day as 
compared with an average of 487 one-half pints per day under the 
program. 


€ 
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EARLY RESULTS IN NEW YORK 


The experiment of distributing milk to school children was ex- 
tended to New York City on October 14, 1940, under a program ap- 
proved for the remainder of that calendar year. At first the sale 
of milk was conducted in only 45 schools; but as acceptable bids were 
secured for additional schools, the program was extended. By the 
end of November, 123 schools or school units had been brought under 
the program. In addition, milk was provided for all children 
receiving free lunches. 

Under the New York program, results somewhat similar to those 
under the Chicago program were secured. Consumption in the par- 
ticipating 123 schools increased to 104,000 one-half pints of milk 
daily by the end of November, as compared with 18,000 one-half 
pints before the program was instituted. . 


SCHOOL MILK PLAN EXTENDED 


The results secured under the experimental operations in Chicago 
and New York City showed that the distribution of milk to needy 
school children for consumption on school premises was a feasible 
method of increasing the consumption of milk by them and of dis- 
posing of surpluses of milk as a means of aiding milk producers. 
Accordingly, steps were taken to operate the program in New York 
City on a continuing basis and to reestablish the program in Chicago. 
The distribution of milk under the extended program in Chicago 
was started January 20, 1941. 

Following the establishment of the programs in New York City 
and Chicago on a continuing basis, steps were taken to establish 
similar programs in other communities. ‘The interest of local school 
authorities in these programs and their desire to make more milk 
available to needy children at a price within their reach resulted in 
the completion of the details of the programs for seven additional 
areas within three months. On April 10, 1941, programs were ap- 
proved for Omaha, Nebraska, and Ogden, Utah; on April 11, for 
Birmingham, Alabama; on April 21, for St. Louis, Missouri, and the 
Greater Boston area; on April 30, for Toledo, Ohio; and on May 12, 
for the Lowell-Lawrence, Massachusetts, area. Except in Birming- 
ham and Ogden, these programs were similar to those in New York 
City and Chicago. All these programs terminated with the close of 
the 1940-41 school year. Their renewal during the 1941-42 school 
year was, however, expected. 

Deliveries of milk under all these programs except the program 
for Toledo commenced during April and May. No deliveries under 
the Toledo program were made during the 1940-41 school year be- 
cause of the rejection of the first bids received and of the fact that 
there was not sufficient time to request new bids so as to provide 
an adequate opportunity to operate the plan during the remainder 
of the school year if the new bids were acceptable. 3 


DEALING WITH SPECIFIC AGRICULTURAL MARKETING PROBLEMS 


Approximately 50 agricultural commodities were involved in one — 
or more of the Surplus Marketing Administration programs which 
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operated during the 1941 fiscal year. Programs that applied to any 
one commodity took into consideration the marketing difficulties that 
confronted the producers of the particular product, and the means 
taken to deal with these problems of course varied in accordance 
with the requirements of the situation. 


TABLE 9.--Diversion of agricultural commodities to by-products and new Uses, 
fiscal year 1941 








. . Expendi- 
Program Quantity Units tured 
Coffee: 
Importation of Puerto Rican coffee to Continental 
Ling erl se pehies 0 a a an cig aah Lit 2, 500, 000 | Pounds___________ $49, 807 
Cotton: z 
Diversion;to-cotton barging :22. -.. 0) eee 25045, 275)" Patéerns2.)) 5236-2. 311, 319 
IDiversiortG Dapelssc cS cel ot eee ee 2,653, 600 | Pounds. 20-2. .02- 86, 181 
- eon todnSilaligi see S ee ee ee eee ae bee 6/200; OOO Potmds2.. a. oe 372, 000 
ates: 
IDIVErSIOn CODY DrOUNCtS. 2s see tes, see ee 2,100,000 | Pounds. eee. 2 75, 625 
Fiber flax: 2 
Diversion into spinning fiber..~ 2201123 4e2090 JT ons), Se ae 49, 995 
Low-cost milk: 
For families— 
Boston ie Gust. Baek ever Tews. cer. 19, 369; 006" Quarts. . 25 22). 52. 313, 675 
Chitagoe se: eee 0. ate habe te Me ey Ste: Bo, 301; OO0-| OUdTtSs c= 2264. Ve 899, 027 
New Orleans he of CS Tak EEE SRT Tie TTt 3,044,707? Quarts 2 oat ee 76, 989 
Wiashinetau 9; Ca 2), Ps ee eee 2,087, 420i) Quarts. _— F523 8 60, 386 
INOW OPK ee cee. Rena a cnt, | ee yt reer se Le, 125295, 193°) 4QUaTtS- ok, oe 331, 970 
StF Gouisl. ler iiesrs: Syed sap heaerert yi 8, 452/387 doQ@narts ess... the 76, 642 
For school children— 
New? Fork. 0s ee ASE OS Ae en heey b € 22,025,887). Quarts 2 5) 351 ol: . 1, 262, 400 
tae Net Wy eer eee eee Sa OF ey RON of RS £2, 00d MAIS so 2 ee , 868 
OSG en geal in ic ee A eens eek eee LD 105095 "1 Q tarts2*ses ss ee 2 762 
Birmingham S22 .oa se Sy. Se eee pe 4 641292 SQUAT ise ees See 4, 034 
Ot eLAGIN LS Cais ne ro te meee wo ie Li SIVA QUATUS: athe. oe. 2, 595 
Greater Boston7s. 24.227 2G aes Oe Sea OE DOG, S044 (\Quarissii is Ley 32, 446 
WGN CIR CRL © Perk T Ne oo ae tes Sect ee Nt 60,95 si CUATES |e ea 3, 169 
Peanuts: 
Diversion to oil and other byproducts______________ 283,/756-| /'T OBS 22deciiaee cee 8, 700, 181 
Fall and winter pears: 
Diversion to new markets_.-_2.. 2.2222 240. 22. 394,168 i: Boxesli. £20 . 2% 165, 000 
Irish potatoes: 
Diversion to starch oF dextrine...-2_--__-. 722) 8 2, (01, s00 | Darrelge-2 = 5 hts 1, 083, 406 
Diversionito livestoek feed 220i ea eet. 455, 112,643 |, Poundss. 22.2.3! 1, 143, 151 
Sweet potatoes: 
- a a to starch, livestock feed and by products_ 9, 000; 000 Poundss 2232401 22, 500 
alnuts: 
". Diversion to shelling and export: - 5-22-22. .2 20 205,011 | 100 1b. bags_______ 768, 791 
hOGA ncn uate eek eect ee wee Oe ISR a ee ln te ee ee 15, 894, 919 








1 Figures reported subject to revision when all obligations incurred have been liquidated. 
2 Estimated tonnage. 


For some commodities only limited purchases of excess supplies 
were necessary to bring about improved marketing conditions, while 
for some others more extensive purchases had to be made in addition 
to making supplies available under the Food Stamp Program. Still 
at other times, the Food Stamp Program alone was utilized in bring- 
ing about the desired improvement. 

The different combinations of programs that were employed _.in- 
cluded those designed to divert excess supplies of a commodity to 
byproduct outlets and to develop new uses. In certain instances, 
programs were put into effect to encourage exports to designated 
areas, or to encourage the developement of new domestic markets, 
Frequently, purchase and other activities supplemented operations 
under marketing agreement programs. 
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TABLE 10.—Commodities bought and expenditures under direct purchase and 
distribution (including school lunch) programs, fiscal year 1941 





Commodity Quantity hatte Expenditure ! 
PUD DIOS CCS ee ene eee sake aM. apa (o020,122. 4 DiUSsnOis 2a ae $8, 047, 665 
PA DEICOGS OLIGO 22 ee meee ere een rene oh eRe! Fk Py 1,,642,,000.4 (Pounds. 2 2272425 178, 057 
eans: 

Driegs.- Sos. cee eee Se en Oe AE ate ae P2071 1, COU | a OUUUSS ee acme oe 4, 026, 480 

Pork and: beans 2226. ec. ae eee ee eet 1,497,835 (;Gases: Bee- yr 2, 049, 839 

Preshs (teen we sea pees ee Soe ce RHDeA Si ee OUT CS meee ae 16, 124 
Beets: fresh 3. eee eee a oe eee ek coe ee IV 200. Doc fe eOUDUS seer oes 105, 567 
3 100k CUS ies tere ee ne re oc eee een eS ee oS ee eee Soke 53, 120. 
Butters ee ee ers eae eee Ln We arte ve GrOlSso2on le OUTS =e aera 2, 065, 695 
Cabbarey fresh ss. Seas. ok a edn 625292 0D0R me OUnUSS saan. oan. 607, 291 
(STPOUS ;ATCSU eo Nera eee ae meets a ae Aes 157313, 745, eb OUunds 422222 167, 065 
Geler yee ee Sas pees oe a ee oe teas at Mee 20,044' (eCravesioe 226 fees 31, 145 
COTG O56: 20 oe, eo ai ede DN ee cen Mi ee des Sole mm ene [aah ee Shee 31,771 
Comierter COVSTING sexe. Se Ee 24,526,.701, | Wardset ae eo 2, 400, 045 
POPES (OS Looe eats ee tn Sake Sens te Seok ae 42.649 ie Bushels 7222555221 17, 662 
DOTINET IGS ee sco Ee OE ee a Be le 15,000, 000_ISP.Ginds oo scs 418, 236 
EAC) LADD Gn) SR 4 ae peso am mena pmesy eee enema aee a] Ae ee Ce eae IE ee eee a, Re eas 271, 365 
OULOMR LAW = be te fa pe al cae Roas eae snes = bn oeeis 197,447, 938. | -Pounds_..__._...- 20, 328, 269 
oo oe een Seer ee ee ee a eee eae She oe 5OS* 746 | LCASOS s2 ane seer =o 3, 678, 210 
Flour: 

Hnriched ‘wheats.2 224 2003 225 See Ae $83,400 Barrelscii 22 elm 2, 445, 274 

Galan ty ass eeee aoe ce eee cea Sa a a 150; 050.4. “Barrelseeie2 2 os 873, 587 
GYADOITUlts 2 Aes sec ae ee snes ome en an RY a ee 12205605 OSes oe sce ee 1, 731, 698 
Grapelriit, CADNCOs See ono tose oe pe ots cae eat BOS als Nateases |. ceo se oe 836, 678 
Grapetruivinice, canned a> yee ee en eras ne ee 71252-4080 W@ases. 2S eee se 1, 859, 125 
FLONGY Ses eae te eee oe ee ant Sa Re oe ahs ae 3,008; 0000 pf OUDGS 222-2 22 ee 163, 145 
NOE gGs Wee Bisa e Cee Se ee eee eee hee ee ee ee 26,.876,.907.; Pounds:. .2 222222 3, 664, 501 
Votan berries 252. poe ete neg ee es eke ne to nlc |aspe sees sage ren ee 3, 580 
Milk: 

reel ieee eee ee” ee Ser eee ee ee ee ee eee ce ee 30, 637 

EVR DOLRGCG. eee tte ea. can See ae en ene eee 100, 000 | Cases___---------- 725, 870 
Ogticerealsees ie. ee aes ee) es ee Se ee Bbj18 7b 2400 ROUNdS see. eee ee 1, 338, 146 
OS RIOTS oe ee Paes Be en a ae a ae 12,103, 700 AeeOUMOS. oe. oe 169, 573 
FAI BCR Sere see eek gece eek tipo she pap eoues teen le 1,625,316 PBoxesetee. -.k 2, 903, 350 
Peaches: 

Cannes eee eer eee sore eee eee a ee 320; 014-14 Cages . 224. Fa) oars 738, 782 

Drie: Sees sen cette eo he eens See ee Oe eee 13, 751, 988 | Pounds_--------=- 1, 290, 443 

Ears Dh ee ae a ak IS re Bd Ree is od eee ge 24 S07.) DUSHOlSne. aaceee == 378, 192 
Pearsireshees ee ls oe AE I hee te 01014,1990- |) Boxés 7 .2iit2® 1, 563, 054 
Peart Gel. ees ae a oP oe eR A (Og) OOO: EP ON dS. oe aoe 193, 495 
PEAS COs sree rata ene ee een ea sone ee eo ee Af 201, 280" |e oundss. si" fee 46, 833 
eer kd. CA Seen at ies eaters Cae ee ee ee ee ee 453, 248') Pounds?...to.-22: 121, 222 
POLK mee, ee ae ee ere oe ne he See D;G00,000' | fF OUNGS 2-2 ee 1, 937, 749 
Povaboes wy lip ete = Seles tee eee Ee ae 6, 239,840 |: Bushelsj3- 222.22 4, 484, 921 
Prunes: 

ATIC es soe. ee ners eee Ne eee 80, 328,000 | Pounds. ---_----.-- 2, 876, 683 

FTOSH) ees oh oe cee jes Spee LE LP da 102,150 1 Bushels...2.---- + - 179, 502 
Aistns sone ee ee ee eee eee ed ae ine oe | oto eee ease tone sas 1, 117, 308 
IC Otoee eee ee | ARSE) UIE (TE SE A ee eae 20 2 Te Rad VEE ie ee. ee 528, 006 
eto ater ee ae ea er ee Ee Se ee i na a 36, 623 
Houps dehy drapad. ose aa sees ieee eee Oe ee 4,000,000 | Pounds-_---------- 559, 874 
TP UGK ING 5208 Soe Se ea g fate ee pe a ae a ee se 36,917, JOB Waerds. -. 3} eee 4, 265, 476 
Tomatoes: 

Oantiediean ire eee? i RU Seek T1000; 00001) Cases! 5-322 72 422 2, 000, 000 

Le gc) | ee ee, agli Meats SORE een aR ere eee ee ee 27, 007, 5161}, Pounds. Ae. ee 680, 169 
Trey See tae eee ee ee ee ea cee ata ees 34, 626) > Pounds. 25-22 s-5-2 6, 120 
Wheat, coraglis. 66 a eieert 0 a he Pa ee ULES wl Bets 179, 973 

boa iinetees: Ore Se A PE Dt ee eh Rae ee er She yee ee eS eee SEM 2 Se ee ee $84, 423, 195 





1 Figures reported subject to revision when all obligations incurred have been liquidated. 
2 Transportation and storage charges on commodities purchased with funds of prior years. 
3 Boxes of 136 bushels each. 

4 Donated by Dairy Products Marketing Association. 


EFFECT OF WAR CONDITIONS 


The marked improvement in consumer purchasing power which 
took place particularly during the latter part of the 1941 fiscal year 
provided substantial assistance in marketing many farm products. 
The sharp drop in exports resulting from the war, however, ad- 
versely affected marketing conditions for a number of crops, par- 
ticularly those for which substantial export outlets had been devel- 
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oped. However, for some commodities, lend-lease shipments abroad 
meant a wider market than would otherwise be open. For those 
products not affected by lend-lease shipments, the loss of export out- 
lets meant that more of these particular commodities would have to 
be absorbed in the domestic market. A review of some of the pro- 
grams conducted during the 1941 fiscal year indicates the diverse 
nature of the farm marketing problems. 


TABLE 11.—Haport encouragement programs, fiscal year 1941 























Export Program Quantity Units Expenditure! 
Cotton and cotton products 42s ee ot ee 233, 395, 983 | Pounds_____-____- $7, 424, 902 
One variety cotton improvement_______._.____________- LDIS67203 A Baleseee a.) alae 457, 025 
Wheat: Nour syle st eee PRAM eo By a7 3, 027,417. ty barrels... .-- - = 3, 904, 983 
WRAL Se eee oie: SU ew Ee) Meee ee 4 te, 3, 330, 982 | Bushels__-____-__- 572, 813 


(OCALA. ele coe ADs AO, COL SOE Shee ol) a ee peu wegen 12, 359, 723 





1 Figures reported subject to revision when all obligations incurred have been liquidated. 
2 Includes total declarations for export. 


AID TO APPLE GROWERS 


Commercial apple production in the United States totaled 114,- 
400,000 bushels in the 1940 season. This crop probably would not 
have created a serious marketing problem had it not been for the 
closing of the European markets. Because of the war, this country 
not only lost most of its export outlets for apples, but was faced 
with imports of apples from Canada where growers also had lost 
their normal export market. 

During the 1940 season United States apple exports totaled 1,400.- 
000 bushels, as compared to 6,200,000 bushels in the 1939 season, and 
-an average of 15,500,000 bushels during the 6 seasons immediately 
preceding the outbreak of the war. At the same time, apple imports 
Increased from an average of 23,000 bushels during the 6 years, 
1983-38, to over 100,000 bushels in the 1939 season, and nearly 600,000 
bushels in the 1940 season. Such a decline in exports and an increase 
in imports, of course, added directly to the quantity of apples to be 
absorbed in this country. | 

Of the apples produced in commercial areas in the United States, 
nearly 3,300,000 bushels were unharvested on account of marketing 
conditions in the 1940 season, and about 9,600,000 bushels were con. 
sumed on the farm. This left a total of 101,500,000 bushels to be 
sold. Of this quantity, only 1,400,000 bushels found a foreign mar- 
ket. In order to relieve the pressure of the remaining available 
supply, the Surplus Marketing Administration purchased about 
7,500,000 bushels of fresh apples for distribution purposes and, in 
addition, apples were put on the list of foods available under the 
Food Stamp Program. It is estimated that approximately 1,300,000 
bushels of apples were purchased with blue stamps. Although these 
purchase and distribution activities fell short of compensating for 
the lost export outlets, they were of substantial aid to the apple 
growers not only in providing a much needed outlet, but also in 
supporting the commercial market for all the other apples sold. 
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PURCHASES MADE 


Purchases were made so as to, first, secure an orderly movement 
of the apple crop to market in such a manner as to obtain reasonable 
returns to growers and, at the same time, insure consumers getting 
the apples in good condition; and, second, to conserve food supplies 
by utilizing apples that would otherwise be diverted into byproduct 
outlets or else wasted. Purchases were concentrated primarily in 
those areas that suffered most from the loss of export markets and 
on those varieties, grades, and sizes normally exported. Prices were 
set so as to give the most effective support to the commercial market 
and, at the same time, encourage the movement of apples into con- 
sumption when they were in good condition. The farm price for the 
season averaged 81 cents a bushel, as compared to 64 cents a bushel 
Tor the 1939 season, and an average of 82 cents a bushel for the 6 
seasons, 1933-38. 

During the marketing season, the apple industry was intensely 
concerned about the imports of Canadian apples. In response to 
numerous requests, the Surplus Marketing Administration, in coop- 
eration with the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, held sev- 
eral conferences with Canadian Government officials with the result 
that the Canadians agreed to limit their shipments of apples into the 
United States to 650,000 boxes, which is the equivalent of about 
560,000 bushels. Arrangements were also made for further confer- 
ences regarding the shipment of apples between the two countries 
during the 1941 marketing season. 


ORANGE PRODUCERS HELPED 


With the steady increase in production of oranges that has taken 
place over the last decade, the present capacity of the orange acreage 
in the United States is such that with exceptionally good growing 
conditions a crop of 100,000,000 boxes could be produced. Produc- 
tion during the past season approached 82,000,000 boxes, of which 
nearly 48,000,000 were grown in California and Arizona, 31,000,600 
in Florida, and approximately 3,000,000 in Texas and all other States. 
Marketing agreement programs continued to operate during the 1941 
fiscal year in the California-Arizona and Florida producing areas. 
These programs differ in the two principal areas, due to differences 
in the structure of marketing institutions in the areas. In California- 
Arizona, the program limits the weekly quantities of fresh oranges 
which may be shipped to interstate markets. In Florida, the pro- 
gram places restrictions on the grades and sizes of fresh oranges 
which may be shipped to out-of-State channels. In administering 
these programs, an effort has been made to avoid sharp reductions in 
the total volume of fresh shipments over the season, and encourage the 
necessary adjustments of producers and handlers to the long-time 
forces confronting the orange industry. 

The marketing channels for oranges have, moreover, been enlarged 
by purchases for distribution and for lend-lease shipment. During 
the fiscal year 1940-41, over 1,600,000 boxes of fresh oranges and 
over 90,000 gallons of concentrated orange juice were purchased. In 
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addition, oranges were available under the Food Stamp Program 
during the entire fiscal year. 

As a result of these activities and of the higher level of national 
income as compared with previous years, returns to orange producers 
were above those of recent seasons. Grower prices for all oranges 
sold for fresh consumption in 1940-41 averaged about 10 cents a 
box above the price in 1939-40 and 30 cents a box above the 1938-39 
price. 

TANGERINE MARKETING 


Practically all of the United States tangerines are produced in 
Florida. The 1940 Florida tangerine crop, estimated at 2,700,000 
boxes, was the third largest crop in the history of the industry. 
Eastern auction prices of Florida tangerines averaged $2.38 a 
136-bushel box during the 1940-41 season, which was about 35 cents 
a box below the average of the 1939-40 season and about the same as 
the average for the preceding 5 seasons. 

Regulations under the Florida citrus marketing agreement program 
prevented shipments of lower grades and of sizes which were dis- 
counted in the terminal markets. Shipments to out-of-State markets 
were limited to U. S. Combination and higher grades until the latter 
part of January, after which U. S. No. 2 and higher grades were 
permitted to be shipped. Fruit of a size smaller than 210 a box was 
restricted from shipment to interstate channels until the latter part 
of January, after which fruit of size 246 and larger was permitted 
to be shipped. The eating quality of the Florida tangerine crop 


was relatively poor during this past marketing season, and, through 


the regulations issued under the marketing agreement program, only 
the preferred grades and sizes of fruit moved to market. 


AID IN GRAPEFRUIT MARKETING 


The upward trend of production during the last decade has been 
sharper for grapefruit than for oranges. Annual production aver- 
aged 17,000,000 boxes during the 5 seasons ended in 1934-35 and 
32,000,000 boxes during the following 5 seasons. The crop of the 
i940-41 season approximatel 43,000,000 boxes, with 24,600,000 boxes 
produced in Florida, 13,800,000 boxes in Texas, and 4,600,000 boxes 
in California-Arizona. The rate of increase of production has been 
more rapid for Texas than for the other areas. 

As a result of this tremendous increase in production during recent 
years, grapefruit producers have sought assistance from the Federal 
Government through marketing agreement programs and purchase 
and distribution programs. In Florida regulations of shipments of 
fresh grapefruit under the citrus marketing agreement program were 
in effect during the entire season of 1940-41. Under this program 
the grades and sizes of fruit moving in interstate commerce were 
regulated. A new marketing agreement program approved for desert 
grapefruit grown in California-Arizona did not become effective un- 
til May 26, 1941, and first operations will not begin until the harvest 
of the 1941-42 crop. In the Texas grapefruit-producing area there 
was no program in effect during the fiscal year of 1940-41, although 
producers have shown some interest in developing a new program. 

During the 1941 fiscal year over 1,200,000 boxes of fresh grape- 
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fruit were purchased for direct distribution. In addition, over 600.,- 
000 boxes of grapefruit were purchased from producers and processed 
into grapefruit juice for direct distribution purposes, while over 
700,000 cases of 24 No. 2 cans of canned grapefruit juice and 400,000 
cases of canned grapefruit segments were purchased from canners’ 
stocks. ‘Total purchases were equivalent to about 2,800,000 boxes of 
fresh fruit. In addition to these activities, fresh grapefruit was on 
the list of foods available under the Food Stamp Program during 
the months of November through June. 


DRIED FRUITS 


The dried fruit industry has expanded from an annual average of 
200,000 tons of dried fruit during the 5 years 1909-138 to an average 
of 570,000 tons during the last 5 years. A growing disparity between 
production and consumption requirements was aggravated during the 
years 1928-34, and, although there was a marked improvement up to 
the outbreak of the war, recovery was not complete. 

A further set-back was in the loss of export markets that followed 
the outbreak of the war. Export shipments, which in the past took 
up to 50 percent of the production of some dried fruits, were reduced 
in 1940-41 to 42 percent of their average during the previous 5 years. 
For some individual dried fruits, exports have been cut to a mere 
10 percent of their previous levels. The loss of the European market, 
which normally took 75 percent of all exports, has been the cause of 
this drastic reduction. 

For the past 6 years the impact of these marketing problems has 
been mitigated by Federal and State programs, and also by programs 
instituted by the dried fruit industries themselves. In an endeavor 
to reduce the supplies available for market nearly 379,000 tons of 
dried fruits have been purchased during this period with Federal 
and State funds for distribution to persons on relief, for school 
lunches, and, more recently, for lend-lease and Red Cross shipment 
abroad. Diversion programs, with the twofold purpose of reducing 
supplies and improving the quality of the dried fruits reaching the 
consumer, have transferred approximately 77,000 tons of low-grade 
fruit from regular trade channels to byproduct manufacture. 


PRUNE GROWERS ASSISTED 


The dried prune industry, for example, at the beginning of the 
1940-41 season, felt that the decline in export markets was affecting 
it more severely than other industries. Although the crop in Cali- 
fornia was only 184,000 tons—not a large production—and the crop 
in the Northwest was a failure—being only 2,700 tons—there was a 
heavy carry-over of 62,500 tons from the preceding year. Supplies, 
as usual, were well in excess of what available outlets could absorb. 

The industry established a program under the California Agricul- 
tural Prorate Act, under which growers were to deliver 38 percent 
of their standard production to a stabilization pool which could be 
used at the discretion of a Proration Zone Program Committee for 
regular export trade, domestic trade if necessary, and for disposal 
in relief distribution channels. In addition, growers were to deliver 
22 percent of their standard production to a surplus pool to be used 
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for barter agreements with foreign countries and for relief and Red 
Cross distribution. The remaining 40 percent of the growers’ stand- 
ard production was free tonnage for sale as they saw fit. All sub- 
standard fruit was to be delivered to a substandard pool for diversion 
to byproducts, but without Government benefit payments. | 

Federal loans were made available to growers of fruit delivered 
to the stabilization and surplus pools. The rates of these loans helped 
to establish field prices to growers in packer purchase operations. 
Deliveries to the stabilization pool were about 57,000 tons and to the 
surplus pool about 32,000 tons. In addition, approximately 16,000 
tons were diverted to byproducts. 

Before the end of the 1940-41 season, the Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration had purchased the entire surplus pool—32,184 tons—to be 
processed and used for direct distribution purposes. Also purchased 
for distribution and lend-lease shipment were 32,896 tons of 1940-crop 
prunes from the stabilization pool, and 7,825 tons from packers. 
Prunes were also included among the foods available under the Food 
Stamp Program. 

HELP IN MARKETING WALNUTS 


Recurring surpluses of domestic walnuts during the past several 
years have resulted from an increasing supply of domestic walnuts 
produced in the Pacific Coast States, and a less rapidly increasing 
volume that can be marketed annually in unshelled form at prices 
remunerative to producers. During the early 1930’s, a decline in im- 
port of shelled walnuts to some extent afforded a measure of relief 
to producers, but despite the fact that these imports have been negli- 


gible since 1933, further adjustment to marketing conditions has been 


necessary. 

Since 1933-34 a marketing agreement program has been in opera- 
tion each season to aid the industry in adjusting the available supplies 
to prevailing marketing conditions. This program provides for the 
segregation of surplus merchantable tonnage and for its disposition 
in unshelled form in export markets and in shelled form in domestic 
markets. Over the past 8 years nearly one-third of all merchantable 
walnuts has been withdrawn from the domestic unshelled market. 
In order to relieve the industry of part of the burden resulting from 
the disposal of surplus tonnage, payments exceeding $6,500,000 have 
been paid to Pacific coast walnut producers during the past six seasons. 

During the 1940-41 marketing season, walnut producers were again 
faced with the problem of surplus supplies. The problem was made 
more acute by the loss of foreign markets which had gradually been 
developed under marketing agreement programs as a means of miti- 
gating the surplus situation. Domestic production at the start of the 
1940-41 season was estimated at about 52,000 tons, or approximately 
the same as average production during the preceding 6 seasons. With 
such a crop in prospect the salable percentage of the crop was initially 
established at 75 percent under the marketing agreement program. 

As the season progressed, the fact that production was falling below 
original estimates became evident, and this reduction was accompanied 
by an increase in the salable percentage to 85 percent. Under the 
marketing agreement program. approximately 5,600 tons of domestic 
walnuts were diverted from normal channels for disposition in export 
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markets or in domestic shelled channels. The average farm price to 
Pacific Coast walnut producers during the 1940-41 season amounted to 
approximately 11 cents a pound, compared with an average of slightly 
over 8 cents a pound during the preceding marketing season. 


DRY EDIBLE BEAN PURCHASES 


The United States dry edible bean supply for the crop marketing 
year beginning September 1, 1940, totaled approximately 18,500,000 
bags of 100 pounds (cleaned basis). No previous supply was larger. 
It compares with the 1939 supply of 16,900,000 bags and an average 
supply of 14,400,000 bags during the 5-year period, 1934-88. The 
1940 United States supply of beans consisted of a production of about 
15,000,000 bags, a carry-in of 3,400,000 bags and imports of about 
90,000 bags. The 1940 crop—consisting of about 20 distinct com- 
mercial classes—was harvested from 1,836,000 acres in some 16 States. 
Six States—California, Michigan, Colorado, Idaho, New York, and 
New Mexico—accounted for more than 90 percent of the crop. 

The record large 1940 supply tended to depress prices in the early 
part of the 1940 season to an extent that the Surplus Marketing Ad- 
ministration put into effect » purchase program in the early winter 
months. The United States farm price averaged $2.89 per hundred- 
weight in September 1940, and reached a low price for the season of 
$2.69 per hundredweight during the months February and March 
1941. Asa result of relatively large purchases of dry beans, the price 
rose to $3.68 per hundredweight in April and to $3.86 in June 1941. 

Purchases of dry edible beans for all purposes exceeded 2,800,000 
bags during the 1941 fiscal year, or approximately 15 percent of the 
total 1940 United States supply. These beans alone cost the Gov- 
ernment more than $10,000,000. Purchases of Great Northern, Pink, 
Pinto, and Pea beans were particularly heavy, totaling 30, 22, 21, and 
19 percent, respectively, of the supples of these commercial classes. 
In addition to the purchases, dry edible beans have been continuously 
available under the Food Stamp Program. 


POTATO MARKETING ASSISTANCE 


Production of potatoes during the 1940 season was large, despite the 
fact that early estimates indicated that a crop of about average size 
would be produced. The July 1940 crop report estimated production 
at 871,263,000 bushels, and increases were reported each successive 
month until the final report in December showed a production of 
397,722,000 bushels, a crop 30,773,000 bushels greater than the 10-year, 
1929-38, average. The surplus was particularly heavy in the western 
States as a result of record yields. 

Potato prices declined rapidly in July and continued at low levels 
through the entire harvesting season. Seasonal low prices were 
reached in October, when the United States farm price averaged 52 
cents per bushel. In several of the commercial areas located at rela- 
tively long distances from the consuming centers, prices were ex- 
tremely low and growers could not find commercial market outlets 
sufficient to take the whole crop. 
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PURCHASES MADE 


In order to assist growers in marketing their large crop, a purchase 
program was put into effect in July and extended from area to area 
as the harvesting season progressed. A total of 11,041 cars, equivalent 
to over 6,000,000 bushels, was purchased in 14 States at a commodity 
cost of over $2,600,000. Potatoes bought were used for distribution 
purposes. | 

Potatoes were also placed on the list of foods under the Food 
Stamp Program and a total of 4,578,000 bushels was purchased with 
stamps during the period October 1, 1940, to June 30, 1941. 

A program for diverting surplus potatoes to starch began operat- 
ing in Maine in September 1940 and continued until the end of 
June 1941. The program was available to all potato starch factories 
in the United States, but during the 1940-41 season practically all 
were in Maine. Two new plants were under construction in Idaho. 
One factory in Minnesota began operating late in the season and 
continued until the end of June. A total of 80 cents per barrel, or. 
29 cents per bushel, for U. S. No. 2 or better potatoes, and 20 cents 
per barrel, or 7.2 cents per bushel, for culls was paid by the manu- 
facturers who were entitled to claim diversion payments amounting 
to 14.4 cents per bushel for all potatoes meeting diversion specifica- 
tions. No diversion payments were made for processing culls. 


POTATOES TO STARCH 


The starch diversion program afforded Maine growers an outlet 
for a large proportion of their potatoes early in the season and 
prevented out-of-State shipment of large quantities at ruinously low 
prices, which would have further depressed prices in other areas. 
After the program got under way, Maine f. o. b. prices advanced 
and the effect was felt in all of the eastern markets. A total of 
over 8,100,000 bushels of potatoes was ground into starch, of which 
more than 7,400,000 bushels met specifications to qualify for pay- 
ments under the diversion program. Growers received more than 
$2,200,000 for starch potatoes of which over $1,083,000 represented 
diversion payments. 

Another program encouraged the diversion of surplus potatoes 
for livestock feeding. It operated in the 8 western States of Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and 
northern California. Actual diversions began late in February 1941, 
and were largely completed by the end of May. Bulk prices received 
by growers in commercial areas in Idaho averaged 28.2 cents per 
bushel for U.S. No. 1 grade and 5.4 cents per bushel for U. S. No. 
2 grade. After the start of the program, practically all of the U.S. 
No. 2 potatoes were withdrawn from the regular commercial mar- 
ket, as the diversion payment for No. 2 or better potatoes was 15 
cents per bushel. Grower prices for potatoes advanced in all areas 
after the program got under way. Weekly carlot shipments of po- 
tatoes were higher during the period of operation of the program 
than they had been previously. <A total of over 6,300,000 bushels of 
potatoes was diverted and diversion payments were made on over 
5,200,000 bushels. Payments exceeded $784,000 and no payments 
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were made for the culls diverted. In addition to receiving these 
payments, growers either fed their potatoes to livestock or sold them 
to commercial livestock feeders. 


PEANUT GROWERS HELPED 


The production of peanuts affords a substantial cash income on 
more than 148,000 farms in the United States. In 1940 approximately 
2,950,000 acres were planted, of which 2,000,000 acres were picked 
and threshed, producing 865,000 tons of peanuts with a farm value 
of $57,000,000. Production in the previous year approximated 590,- 
000 tons, compared with 650,000 tons in 1938, and an average of 
approximately 440,000 tons in the 1928-82 period. 

In order to aid growers in marketing the large 1940 crop, a pro- 
gram was put into effect to deal with the problem of surplus peanuts. 
Developed in cooperation with growers and trade members, the pro- 
gram was similar to those in effect for the 1937, 1938, and 1939 crops. 
Under this program regional associations of producers acquired pea- 
nuts from producers at authorized prices for the various types and 
grades of farmers’ stock peanuts grown in 1940. These prices were: 
for Virginia type, No. 3, Class A, $65 per ton; for Southeastern 
Spanish, No. 1, $65 per ton; for Runner type, No. 1, $57 per ton; 
and for Southwestern Spanish, No. 1, $64 per ton. The prices of 
other grades varied accordingly. 


USED FOR OIL 


The associations, under the direction of the Surplus Marketing 
Administration, could sell the peanuts for crushing into oil and by- 
products. Payments were made to the associations equal to the dif- 
ferences between the authorized purchase price paid to producers 
and the sales price for diversion into oil and byproducts, plus an 
allowance for the cost of handling the peanuts diverted. The asso- 
ciations also could sell the peanuts received to the edible trade at 
the authorized prices plus handling charges. 

Approximately 395,000 tons of peanuts were purchased by the 
cooperating associations. Of this total, about 280,000 tons were sold 
for crushing at a net cost to the Government of around $8,700,000. 
The balance was sold for use in normal trade channels. 

When there is a large surplus above the needs of the edible trade, 
as was the case in 1940, prices of peanuts tend to fall to the value for 
crushing into oil and meal. The value of peanuts for crushing dur- 
ing the heavy marketing season for the 1940 crop was only $25 to 
$35 per ton. The average price received by farmers, however, as 
a result. of this program was about $66 per ton. The program, 
therefore, had the effect of increasing incomes of producers by approx- 
imately’ $23,000,000. The consumption of peanuts in edible channels 
also was encouraged because the program made available ample 
storage stocks at prices fair to consumers. 

About 155,000,000 pounds of peanut oil, out of the total of 171, 
000,000 pounds produced in 1940-41, were from peanuts diverted to 
oil under the program. Thus the program also assisted in enlarging 
the supply of fats and oils at a time when additions to the supply 
were very much needed because of the reduction in imports and the 
increase in rekuirements resulting from the defense program. 
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PROGRAMS FOR COTTON 


Efforts to encourage new uses and wider outlets for cotton con- 
tinued during the 1941 fiscal year. Programs in effect, exclusive 
of the Cotton Stamp Program and the Supplementary Cotton Pro- 
gram, encouraged the movement of more than 1,300,000 bales of 
cotton into export and domestic outlets. 

Under a program designed to assist exports of cotton products, 
the equivalent of 642,054 bales was sold or delivered for export, as 
compared to 491,488 bales (including 51,059 bales of spinnable waste) 
in the 1940 fiscal year. The 1940 figure in itself represented a great 
advance in exports of manufactured cotton goods over previous years. 
The 1941 program was not only successful in enlarging the amount 
of cotton products exported or sold for export, but it also helped make 
possible the export of cotton goods manufactured in the United 
States to many countries, such as South Africa, India, and others, 
which in recent years have taken very little of these products from 
this country. 

EXPORTS ENCOURAGED 


At the beginning of the fiscal year the rate of payment on cotton 
goods in Class E, which comprised most of the goods exported, was 
one cent per pound. On August 26, 1940, the rate of payment was 
raised to 3.5 cents per pound. This higher rate made it possible for 
United States goods to compete more advantageously in world 
markets. 

The period for exporting lint cotton sold in connection with the 
export program for the fiscal year 1940 was extended to March 31, 
1941, and about 75,000 bales were exported in the period from July 
1, 1940, to that date. Thus, increased domestic manufacture for 
export equivalent to about 645,000 bales of lint cotton, and exports 
of about 75,000 bales of lint cotton, resulted from the export programs. 


ONE-VARIETY COTTON PROGRAM 


The one-variety cotton improvement and marketing program, first 
inaugurated in 1938, was continued through the 1941 fiscal year. 
It is designed to demonstrate to foreign and domestic spinners the 
advantages of standardized production of one-variety cotton over 
large areas and to show that such cotton properly handled is more 
desirable for spinning and more economical to use than cotton pro- 
duced and handled under usual commercial conditions. 

The program has tended to encourage over large geographic areas 
the production of cotton having homogeneous characteristics desired 
by spinners and to promote improved methods in handling, market- 
ing, and delivering such cotton to both foreign and domestic spin- 
ners. Under the program, producers were furnished market price 
and classification information. Cotton of acceptable qualities was 
purchased daily from them by participating shippers on a net weight 
basis at prices arrived at by bargaining. Qualities suitable for the 
program were required to be ginned at an approved gin, sampled at 
the gin by an approved sampler, officially classified, well covered with 
approved bagging, permanently identified, undamaged by the com- 
press and either exported or sold and delivered to domestic mills in 
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even-run lots from the same one-variety area. Full information as 
to the variety and source of the cotton was made available to spinners. 

Under the program, the rate of payment to participating shippers 
for the exportation or sale and delivery of such cotton was $2.25 per 
bale for uncompressed cotton, and $2.60 per bale for compressed cot- 
ton. In view of the fact that, during the marketing season, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation loan rate was higher than the “go- 
ing” market price, it was necessary to increase these payments by a 
“price equalization payment” designed to equalize the market value 
with the loan value, thereby enabling the shipper to purchase and the 
grower to sell cotton eligible under the program. Payments to ship- 
pers, ginners, and compressmen were intended to compensate them 
for the extra costs involved in establishing the new and improved 
methods required under the program and to relieve growers of the 
necessity of paying for such services which they otherwise would 
have had to do. 

Payments under the program totaled approximately $460,000 on 
over 111,000 bales of cotton from the 1940 crop. The cotton was 
assembled from 14,443 growers in 15 one-variety production areas. 
The immediate monetary gain to producers in connection with this 
program was approximately $625,000. Marketing conditions were 
improved in many ways. Competition for quality cotton was stimu- 
lated among the buyers, and the bargaining position of producers 
was improved as a result of receiving price and classification 


information. 
COTTON FOR MATTRESSES 


The cotton mattress program was expanded in the 1941 fiscal year 
and was similar to the one carried on in the preceding year. ‘The 
materials purchased by the Surplus Marketing Administration were 
distributed on application to local agencies, and persons who were 
certified as eligible manufactured them into mattresses and com- 
forters for the use of their families. The Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, the Farm Security Administration, the Extension 
Service, and State relief agencies cooperated in the program. Cot- 
ton and fabric acquired for distribution under the program were the 
equivalent of approximately 450,000 bales. Included in this total 
were 409,500 bales of lint cotton. The equivalent of about 31,500 
bales is estimated to have been required in the manufacture of 
36,000,000 linear yards of cotton ticking, 82 inches wide, and 11,000 
bales, estimated to have been required in the manufacture of 24,- 
500,000 square yards of comforter covering. Expenditures involved 
in this program totaled around $27,000,000, of which $20,300,000 
were for lint cotton, $4,200,000 for mattress ticking, and $2,400,000 
for comforter covering. 

The amount of cotton distributed is sufficient for the manufacture 
of approximately 4,000,000 mattresses and an equal number of com- 
forters. The larger part of the cotton was distributed in the rural 


areas of the South. 
WRITING PAPER FROM COTTON 


The use of cotton in the manufacture of writing paper continued 
to be encouraged through a new program for the 1941 fiscal year 
providing for payments of 414 cents per pound on 75 percent of the 
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quantities of cotton purchased and used by participating manutfac- 
turers. Quantities of cotton actually approved for purchase approx1- 
mated 2,500,000 pounds, and indemnity payments totaled about 
$86,000. 

Diversion had not been completed by the end of the fiscal year. 
Cotton has proved to be so satisfactory, however, that paper mills 
participating in the program have taken the initiative to make pur- 
chases of this new raw material without the aid of indemnity 
payments. 

COTTON BAGGING 


The cotton bagging programs of the Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration have made available to American farmers cotton bale wrap- 
pers, or “patterns,” made of a domestic material, and have partially 
eliminated the dependence on patterns made from fibers grown out- 
side of the United States. 

The 1941 program provided for the manufacture and sale of 
2,000,000 patterns. Payments were made at the rate of 15 cents per 
pattern. Four concerns, located in three of the southern cotton 
growing States, participated in the program. 

At the close of the 1941 fiscal year, 1,239,000 patterns of the 
9,000,000 allocated had been manufactured or sold. Because the 
fiscal year ends about the middle of the usual marketing season for 
patterns, a programs was made effective for the first part of the fiscal 
year of 1942, which provides for the manufacture and sale of those 
patterns provided for in the original program for the 1941 cotton 
crop but which remained unmanufactured or unsold on June 30. 
The 2,000,000 patterns provided for the 1941 crop will require about 
22,000 bales of lint cotton for their manufacture. 

Mills having approximately 60 percent of all the cotton spindles 
in the United States are now making allowance for lighter tare on 
cotton wrapped cotton bales. Approximately 1,000 merchants are 
doing likewise. 

COTTON INSULATION 


A large potential market for cotton outside of the textile industry 
is being developed through a program designed to encourage the 
use of cotton as an insulating material. 

The cotton insulation program for the 1941 fiscal year provided 
for the manufacture and sale of 6,200,000 pounds of cotton insulation, 
requiring for its manufacture approximately 14,000 bales of cotton. 
The program provided for payments of 6 cents per pound of insu- 
lation manufactured, excluding backing material, if any. Alloca- 
tions were available to business establishments that could give evi- 
dence of ability to manufacture and sell insulation under the speci- 
fications that were established. A representative of the Surplus 
Marketing Administration was stationed at the point of manufac- 
ture to determine compliance with the provisions of the program. 
Two concerns made applications and received allocations. One later 
released its allocation and this was reallocated to the other firm 
which sold the entire amount of insulating material provided for in 
the program. The entire output was sold through a large dis- 
tributing agency that has offices throughout the United States. 
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Many business establishments have become interested in the pro- 
gram and at the end of the fiscal year at least four concerns expressed 
a desire to participate in the manufacture and sale of cotton insula- 
tion if a program should be made effective for the 1942 fiscal year. 


GRAIN MARKETING PROGRAMS 


During the 1941 fiscal year approximately $27,000,000 were ex- 
pended or encumbered under programs to aid in the marketing of 
wheat, corn, oats, rice, rye, and their products. This was done 
through export, diversion, purchase, and distribution programs. 

The export programs, which were begun in 1938, were, during the 
1941 fiscal year, necessarily limited in their application to those coun- 
tries which were not affected by war. Domestic diversion programs, 
therefore, were relied on principally for the removal of some surplus 
supplies. The programs operated during the year included purchase 
and diversion operations for wheat, corn, oats, rice, rye, and their 
products, and export programs for wheat and wheat flour. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT 


Continuing the general flour export program initiated in August 
1938, payments were offered to exporters in connection with sales of 
flour made from wheat produced in the United States for export to 
countries named in the daily announcements. The program covered 
exports from the Pacific coast to the Philippine Islands throughout 
the year, and to China and Hongkong until October 7. From July 
17, 1940, to the end of the 1941 fiscal year, payments were made on 
flour exported to any place on the American continents and adjacent 
islands, except Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Canal Zone. 

Because prices of wheat in the United States have been maintained 
by governmental programs at levels considerably higher than those 
in competing countries, practically no sales of United States wheat 
flour for export would have been made without the aid of these pay- 
ments. The rates offered equaled approximately the difference be- 
tween the cost of United States flour delivered to foreign destinations 
and that from competing countries. 

The wheat export program also followed the export policy promul- 
gated in 1988, but on account of conditions due to the war, 1t was oper- 
ated in the fiscal year 1941 on a very conservative basis, and sales were 
confined largely to the same destinations as those included in the 
flour export program. 

Total contracts for the exportation of United States wheat and 
of wheat as flour, during the year, amounted to the equivalent of 
nearly 30,000,000 bushels of wheat, at a total indicated cost of $4,500,- 
000. Of the total quantity, around 3,300,000 bushels represented sales 
of wheat for export, and the balance was in the form of flour. 

The domestic programs included purchases of wheat products for 
direct distribution through welfare agencies as well as the inclusion 
of wheat flour on the list of foods available under the Food Stamp 
Program. The commodities distributed included wheat flour, en- 
riched wheat flour, and whole wheat (graham) flour. 

Altogether, programs operated for wheat during the 1941 fiscal 
year accounted for over 34,000,000 bushels of wheat, at a cost of 
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over $21,000,000, all directed into otherwise unobtainable export 
markets or domestic uses outside normal channels of trade. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS MARKETING PROGRAMS 


Programs designed to encourage the consumption of dairy products - 
and stabilize markets for producers continued to operate during the 
1941 fiscal year. Principal activities under these programs may be 
summarized as follows: (1) Butter continued on the list of commod- 
ities under the Stamp Program from July through May; (2) seasonal 
stability of dairy products’ prices was encouraged through purchase, 
storage, and sale of butter under the butter-loan program, butter 
purchased under the 1939-40 loan program was bought by the Surplus 
Marketing Administration for direct distribution purposes, and all 
loans were repaid; (3) limited purchases of butter were made on the 
markets for distribution uses; (4) quantities of evaporated, condensed, 
dried, and malted milk were bought for the Red Cross out of a special 
fund established by Congress; and (5) beginning in March, American 
cheese, evaporated milk, and dry skim milk were purchased under the 
lend-lease program. These activities were in addition to the opera- 
tion of the low-cost milk programs and the marketing agreement 
programs. 

During the 1941 fiscal year, a total of around $16,000,000 was ex- 
pended under programs for increasing the domestic consumption of 
milk and its products. Of the total expenditures, about $12,000,000 
were spent for butter, of which $10,000,000 were for Food Stamp 
Program purchases. Expenditures in the low-cost milk programs 
exceeded $3,000,000. Quantities of dairy products used for direct 
distribution purposes included over 35,000,000 pounds of butter, of 
which about 29,000,000 pounds were bought by needy persons with 
blue stamps. 

BUTTER MARKET STABILIZATION 


A butter-loan program, similar to those in operation during the 
two preceding seasons, continued in effect in 1940-41 as a part of the 
program to stabilize dairy products prices and improve incomes to 
dairy farmers. The loan program, which is principally a stabiliza- 
tion plan, has been used in close‘coordination with the purchase and 
distribution programs and has continued to serve, during a period 
when butter was being distributed under the Food Stamp Program, 
as a stabilizing influence in the market, ready to prevent unreasonably 
sharp price fluctuations. 

The 1940-41 program continued to operate through the Dairy Prod- 
ucts Marketing Association, a nonprofit corporation established for 
this purpose, with a membership of eight regional dairy marketing 
cooperatives representing many producer cooperatives in the major 
producing areas. In line with the policy for encouraging farmers 
and their leaders to take an active part in planning and operating 
farm programs, the board of directors of the Association has included 
a representative of each of the regional member cooperatives. Recom- 
mendations, formulated by the board of directors from time to time. 
together with those received from other representatives of the indus- 
try, have been increasingly helpful in the formulation and operation 
of programs in the dairy industry. 
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LOAN PROGRAM PROVISIONS 


Features of the 1940-41 program were similar to those which had 
been in effect in the two previous seasons. The program provided for 
Commodity Credit Corporation loans up to $7,000,000 on up to 
25,000,000 pounds of butter, plus additional loan advances for storage 
and operating costs. Approved warehouse receipts were to be col- 
lateral for the loans. It provided that sales could be made to the trade 
at prices representing a reasonable seasonal increase but not less than 
the purchase prices and all storage and operating costs, or to the 
Surplus Marketing Administration for distribution purposes. 

Another provision similar to those in earlier programs, which 
became operative during the 1941 fiscal year, was that if sales pro- 
ceeds exceeded the amount needed to repay the loans and for operat- 
ing costs, such excess funds would constitute a reserve to be used for 
future operations, or turned over to the Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration in the form of dairy products for distribution, or be paid into 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Terms and conditions of the program established procedure similar 
to that for the earlier loan programs to be followed in purchasing 
and selling the butter. Within the general limitations of the pro- 
gram, actual purchase and selling activities of the Association were 
to be directed by the Secretary of Agriculture or his representatives. 

While the production of butter and other dairy products was 
relatively heavy, increased consumer incomes associated with rising 
business activity under the defense program and the expanded sale 
of butter under the Food Stamp Program helped to maintain market 
prices of butter during most of the fiscal year, except for short periods 
during the fall of 1940. Purchases of 65,789 pounds of butter at a 
cost of $19,125 were made by the Dairy Products Marketing Associa- 
tion during October and November of that year. This butter was 
sold to the Surplus Marketing Administration in April 1941 for 
distribution purposes and all Commodity Credit Corporation loans 
were repaid. ; 

Under the provision of the 1940-41 program relating to accumu- 
lated reserve funds, the Dairy Products Marketing Association 
bought dry skim milk and turned it over to the Surplus Marketing 
Administration for distribution. The details of the purchase pro- 
gram were handled in a manner similar to comparable purchases 
made by the Surplus Marketing Administration. About 5,077,000 
pounds were purchased at a cost to the Association of about $300,000 
under awards made in November 1940 and March 1941. Title to the 
dry skim milk was given to the Surplus Marketing Administration 
at the point of purchase and the powder was donated in bulk, with 
containers for packaging, to State welfare agencies for direct and 
school-lunch distribution. 


AGRICULTURAL TRANSPORTATION CASES AND ACTIONS 


Transportation rates and services, important elements in the mar- 
keting and distribution of agricultural commodities, are of direct 
concern to farmers. However, few, if any, individual producers or 
producers’ organizations are in position to deal expertly with the 
many technical ramifications of transportation. By enacting Section 
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901 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, Congress sought to 


fill this need for expert assistance to agriculture in dealing with 
transportation problems. ae 

The responsibility assigned to the Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion by the Secretary of Agriculture in administering Section 201 
is that of assisting and cooperating with farmers and farm organl- 
zations in questions relating to rates, charges, tariffs, and practices 
in the transportation of farm products. During the 1941 fiscal year 
more than 85 cases were handled. These included cases handled 
either through formal proceedings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or through direct negotiations with carriers. 

The variety and diversity of the transportation problems that 
were encountered are indicated in some examples of (1) cases upon 
which work has been completed, and (2) cases on which work is being 


continued. 
CASES COMPLETED 


Watermelons.—Rail carriers filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission drastic changes in their tariffs covering loading rules on 
watermelons. In cooperation with shippers’ organizations, the rules 
were protested and the Commission suspended them pending formal 
hearings. Information was prepared showing the substantial in- 
crease in loading expenses which the suspended rules would have 
placed upon watermelon producers. At the time and place assigned 
for hearings, the Department’s represenatives were instrumental in 
working out a mutually satisfactory compromise set of rules. 

Cotton.—Producers using rail-water routes via Gulf ports found 
it impossible to do business on a rail rate of $1.89 per 100 pounds 
to New England when boat services from the Gulf ports were cur- 
tailed or abandoned. The Department collaborated with producers 
in preparing an application to the railroads for reduced rates, and 
supported the proposal before all necessary railroad committees, 
with the result that rates of $1.55 from California points and of $1.45 
from Arizona points were published. 

Grain transit—The 1941 wheat supply in central Nebraska was 
deficient, the area having produced a supply only approximately 30 
percent of normal. The 200 or 300 country elevators in this area, 
as a consequence, were confronted with the possibility of being 70 
percent vacant at a time when western Nebraska and Colorado areas 
were coming on with a surplus wheat crop. This being an abnor- 
maly unbalanced condition, no stopping in transit for other than local 
grain had been provided for previously at central Nebraska ele- 
vators. The Department had this case listed for emergency handling 
by the railroads. .Conferences were held with producers, grain ele- 


vator operators, and railroad executives. As a result, in-transit | 


arrangements were published on shorter-than-statutory notice with 
the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Eggs.—Cooperatives in Indiana were experiencing great difficulty 
and additional expense in marketing eggs because cars being 
furnished them for loading varied so as to size, making it impossible 
to get the minimum 400 cases in all cars. Negotiations with rail- 
roads and car-owning companies by representatives of the Depart- 
ment resulted in the placement of more adequate equipment and in 
the correction of this difficulty. 
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Livestock.—Railroads throughout the western States filed with 
Interstate Commerce Commission numerous tariffs under which it 
was proposed to cancel diversion or reconsignment privileges on 
stocker-feeder livestock moving on the 85 percent line of rates (1) 
after unloading at first billed destination, or at an intermediate sta- 
tion between point of origin and first billed destination, or after 
shipment had left the intermediate station, and (2) on shipments 
accorded transit privileges other than stopping in transit to complete 
loading, or stopping to comply with Federal or State laws and 
regulations, or stopping to feed, water, and rest at consignee, con- 
signor, or owner’s request. The Department participated in nego- 
tiations with the Interstate Commerce Commission following which, 
responsive to formal protests, the Commission suspended the ob- 
jectionable rules. There was a subsequent formal hearing in which 
the Department participated, and the Commission, after reviewing 
the testimony, ordered cancellation of the suspended publications. 
Railroads established sale-in-transit privileges at public livestock 
markets on shipments moving on 85 percent line of rates. 

Potatoes—To relieve a surplus condition in white-potato areas 
in Mississippi and Alabama, the Department arranged for publica- 
tion, on less than 30-days’ satutory notice, of satisfactory rates and 
transit rules which permitted shipment of potatoes to Laurel, Missis- 
sippi, for manufacture and subsequent reshipment in the form of 
starch. 

Gran.—Western and southwestern railroads assessed $5.50 per 
car charge for privilege of allowing shippers to place bulkheads in 
mixed carload shipments of grain. This was merely for the priv- 
ilege, and did not include cost of lumber, or rental of graindoors 
furnished by railroads. Through negotiations with carriers, the 
Department obtained cancellation of this charge. 


ACTIONS PENDING 


Where voluntary changes in rates are negotiated through the co- 
operation of carriers, considerable time is often consumed in obtain- 
ing the concurrence of all carriers necessary to make the changes 
effective. In cases before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
interested parties must present testimony and exhibits in support 
of their contentions. Considerable time often elapses, therefore, 
between the filing of a complaint and the Commission’s decision. 

Because of this, there were pending at the end of the 1941 fiscal 
year more than 50 cases in which the Department had participated. 
The problems with which some of these cases deal are indicated by 
the following: ; 

Wool.—To accord producers the opportunity of assembling full 
carloads during clipping season, railroads in Mountain-Pacific areas 
authorize the free storage of wool. The Commission ordered an in- 
vestigation into the propriety of these rules. The Department was 
represented at the hearing’and presented testimony in support of the 

ractice. 
2 Livestock.—By tariff rules, appropriately filed, railroads in Lh- 
nois, Iowa, and Wisconsin proposed to obligate themselves, under 
the line-haul rates, to pick up livestock at areas within 10 miles of 
their freight station in those States. The Commission ordered a 
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formal hearing as to the propriety of the rules and service. Because 
of their advantages to the producers, the Department has been ac- 
tively participating in the case. 

Corn.—Poultry producers in California, being disturbed over 
prices of feed, are endeavoring to obtain reductions in rates on corn 
and other feeds from Iowa, South Dakota, and Minnesota points. 
The Department made a study of the situation; its representatives 
have conferred with shippers and railroad officials and the case is 
pending. ? 

Dried fruits—Due to their remoteness from important eastern 
consuming areas, freight rates bulk importantly in the distribution 
costs of West Coast producers of dried fruits. With this in view, 
the Department began a survey of the rates on dried fruits and is 
cooperating with producers attempting to work out a solution. 

Potatoes.—In addition to line-haul charges, the principal railroad 
serving the Maine potato area assesses a car-rental charge of $5 per 
car, which costs producers in the neighborhood of $175,000 to $200,000 
per season. The Department has been making an analysis of the 
situation, and its representatives have participated in conferences 
between railroad representatives and producers. 

Cheese.—Since the 40,000-pound minimum governing carload rates 
on cheese from Pacific Coast is more than many markets can absorb, 
the Department has been assisting producers in obtaining from the 
rail carriers a rule that will permit stopping in transit of the ship- 
ments for partial unloading. A rule has been established governing 
shipments to points as far east as Chicago, and the case is being 
pursued further in an effort to obtain extension of territory eastward. 

Perishable freight—A number of hearings have been held by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in two proceedings involving 
reasonableness of charges for heater and refrigeration services for 
perishable freight. Testimony has been of a highly technical nature 
and involved cost accounting. In response to requests of producers, 
a representative of the Department participated in these hearings 
to advise and otherwise assist producers and their organizations. 

Peanuts——An informal ruling of the Motor Carrier Bureau of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission held that shelled raw peanuts 
are not an agricultural product within meaning of that clause of the 
Motor Carrier Act which exempts from rate regulation vehicles en- 
gaged in hauling farm products. If formally adopted, this would 
not only increase distribution costs of peanut producers, but would 
likely establish a precedent harmful to other commodities. Accord- 
ingly, the Department filed petitions in supporting the contentions 
of producers, arranged numerous conferences with producers and 
others, and presented testimony and evidence at the Commission’s 
formal hearing. 
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